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A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 

In Juty and in Janvany we begin new Volumes of this 
Jovrxat. Those whose subscriptions close with the 
present number. can now forward, with their request for 
Tenewal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
Now that the times are good, may we not hope for a very 
large accession to our list to begin with the new volume? 
We will print the man-elevating truths, and trust to our 
coworking friends in every neighborhood to find the 
Teaders. Now is the time to begin the good work. 
How many thousands will secure the following liberal 

PREMIUMS! 


dred Journals, (either Phrenological or Water-Cure,) one 
year. Two Hundred half a Year, and the worth of TEN 
DOLLARS in any Books published at this office. 

For Twenty-five Dollars, Fifty copies a year, or One 
Hundred copies half a year, and Five DoLLARs in Books. 

For Ten Dollars, Twenty copies one year, or Forty copies 
half a year, and ong pouiar in Books. 

Price for a single copy, one Dollar a year. 

The Postace is only srx cents a year, when paid quar- 
terly, in advance, where received. 

Please address as usual—Fowier axp WEL1s, 303 


Ww st., Boston. 


| 


| 
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Phrenology. 


**When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.""—Hon. T. J. Rosx. 











MEMORY ; 
ITS VALUE AND CULTURE. 


—_— 


Most persons complain that their memory is 


cated across the brows and through the middle 
part of the forehead. The engraving, which is 





_poor, and not a few judge of themselves in this | 
respect by what they forget rather than by what | 


they recollect. 


The faculties which constitute memory are nu- | 


merous ; not less than a dozen, and it would not 
be far from the truth, probably, if we were to 
double the number. 

But it is less our object at present to discuss 
the nature and analyze the faculties of memory, 
than to speak of its importance, and thereby to 
urge upon our friends, especially the young, the 
necessity of cultivating this important part of 
their natures. No faculties of the mind are more 


easily cultivated than these, because the objects | 


and facts which constitute their food and their 
means of exercise, surround us in multitudes on 
every hand. We cannot escape from their influ- 
ence if we would. 

In order to cultivate retentiveness, it is neces- 
sary to individualize the fact or object, and con- 
centrate the mind upon it as intensely as pos- 
sible. For example, a name like John Jones is 


Fon every Fifty Dollars sent us we will send One Hun- | so common and so easy of comprehension that it 


generally makes very litle impression on the 


| mind ; whereas if it be something strange and 
| unusual like John Dialogue, a name we know in 
| Philadelphia, or something very difficult to speak, 


like Feuschtwanger, a name in New York, it 
becomes riveted in the memory. The oddity of 
the one excites attention, and the difficulty of 


| the other requires great labor to master it; hence 


Broadway, New York, 231 Arch st., Philadelphia, or 142 | 
ashington * 


neither name will be forgotten. 
The organs which give memory of facts and 
the affairs relating to the material world, are lo- 





FRANKLIN WHEN YOUNG. 

@ portrait of Franklin, when young, is a good il- 
lustration of the development of these organs, 
It is known that he was, in early life, remarkable 
for his retentiveness of memory, and that as he 
became older, the upper part of the forehead, in 
the region of the reasoning organs, increased 
very much in size. If the reader will compare 
this forehead with the common portraits of the 
great philosopher, the change in the shape of his 
head will be very manifest. 

The value of a good memory in business, in schol- 
arship, or in social life, cannot be over-estimated. 
He who has a good memory, and general sense 
enough to plan business tolerably well, is almost 
sure to succeed ; while one deficient in this re- 
spect, though in all others equal, will lag far be- 
hind if not utterly fail. 

We know of a young man who went from the 
north to New Orleans and obtained a situation as 
second or third-rate salesman ina large hard- 
ware store. His extraordinary memory enabled 
him to recollect every one of the hundreds of 
country merchants who were customers of the 
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establishment, not only their persons, but their 
names, places of residence, their amount of bus- 
iness, and all the facts relating to their inter- 
course with the house. The consequence was, 
the firm found him so useful to their interest, and 
such an essential element to their success and 


prosperity, that they invited him to come into | 
partnership; fearing, perhaps, that he might | 


leave for some other house, or set up for himself 
and take away half of their customers. 


He was able to meet any man, in the street or | 


elsewhere, who had traded with them, and in. 
stantly call him by name, and refer, with accu- 
racy, to everything that had transpired on his 
former visits. This made the stranger feel at 
home, and think that he was thought about and 
prized more highly than at any other establish- 
ment, and, of course, he would stick by those who 
thought so much of him. Besides, nearly every 


customer would call for this man, and seem to | 


cling to him, and how could he help being popu- 
lar? Other clerks, older in the house, and far 
more experienced in the business, were super- 
seded by this green hand, and they are plodding 


along still,and growing grayasclerks,underthe su- | 


perintendence of this manwho has a good memory. 

They wonder at his superior success when they 
compare their general powers of mind with his. 
When they know that their education, their per- 


sonal appearance, their address, their acquaint- | 
| come my visitor. I peer into the door that open- | 
| ed for its entrance—there is a flutter as if the | 


ance with the theory of business in general, and the 
one in which they are engaged in particular, they 


cannot divine why it is that he should be always | 


inquired for by the customers and surrounded by 
them as if he possessed some charm to attract 


and retain them. They also blame the old pro- | 


prietors for partiality to him, and for neglect to 
them, and are not aware that it is his memory 
which makes him more useful and more successful. 


uted much of his success and popularity in po- 
litical and professional life. Men like to be re- 
membered by distinguished persons and called by 
name ; and if a candidate for political elevation 
can go to the hustings and address by name a 
thousand farmers, while his opponent could not 
recall the names of a hundred, though he might 
be equally well acquainted with their persons, 
will carry the election and beat him out of sight. 
We remember calling on Mr. Van Buren in 
1841, at Washington, while he was President, 
and during our interview a gentleman with five 
friends came to pay their respects. The man 
introduced four of his friends, but the fifth Mr. 
Van Buren hastily called by name, anticipating 
the introduction, remarking to the man that he 
was introduced to him in Syracuse, while there 
on a tour with General Jackson some six years 
before, and he named the five or six persons who 
were introduced with him at the same time. 
Would not that man go home and tell his neigh- 
bors that Mr. Van Buren was a cordial, friendly, 
familiar,good fellow; just the man to be voted for ? 
Henry Clay had as many personal friends as 
any public man in this country ever had, and he 
was blessed with a similar excellence of memory. 
He would be introduced to twenty persons, and 
the next day could introduce a friend to the same 
crowd, and call every one by name correctly. 
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| compound of carbon, sulphur, 
cetera, it is, that ratiocinates and wills, that 
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POWER OF MIND OVERBODY. 


Wauat is mind? The metaphysician has pon- 
dered this question since the days of Aristotle. 
He has put analogy to the torture, and dissected 
causation with all the patience the microscopist 
bestows on the mandibles and proboscis of some 
ill-omened insect. The metaphysician’s latest 
return is, that he does not find the object of his 
search. Job and Solomon before him asked the 
same question in vain. Yet at this moment some 
ten hundreds of millions of minds, in their vari- 
ous degrees of waking or sleeping activity, stud 
the rotund surface of our planet, like so many 
lamps crowded one upon another, and blazing or 


| flickering through the hours of night. Here are 


minds ecough, one would say, for sample or for 
analysis. 

What is mind? It is that which in the philo- 
sopher unravels profound questions, and fore- 
tells the order of nature and the fate of nations, 


and in the truant boy hangs with an interest no | 


less absorbing on the maneuverings of a kite or 
at the destiny of a paper boat. 


down chastened and adoring, or in the hour of 


| self-oblivion plots ruin, and fabricates pain and 
| disaster. 


While I sit waiting its approach, a 
thought comes forward ; I see, accept, and wel- 


world-old secret were in danger of betrayal ; but 
it is not so— the same chaos and darkness envel- 
ope and hide me from myself. The essential 
mind is still unrevealed. 

The eye sees all things before it ; but it sees 


From the mind even this privilege has 
been withheld ; for its reflection shows only its 
own acts and states, not its nature and being. Is 
there then no mind? We shall believe there is 
not when we can discover in the crucible which 
phosphorus, et 


loves, and weeps, and hopes. 
In some thoughts we have advanced in previ- 


| ous articles on the subjects of a large Personal- 


ity, its sources, influences, and uses, a desire has 
been felt to set forth very clearly, if possible, 
the immense importance of the physical condi- 
tions of power, honor, and success—the necessity 
of the “sound body” as the basis of operations 
for the planning, striving faculties of the mind. 
It has not been the intention of those articles to 
imply that, therefore, body explains the whole of 
life, or that mind is a superfluity—a toy for the 
especial amusement of the philosophers. 

Is not all matter inert and passive? Mind, 
then, is the typical, creative force which evolves 
the man, and not man the mind. The body by ne- 
cessity corresponds with the spirit ; since the latter 
was the architect that drew together the plastic 
materials to form it. We have not desired to 
deify matter; and in presenting now the other 
side of life, this fact will appear. We shall learn 
how mind and body are a nerus—a twain so 
nicely interwoven that our analysis fails utterly 
to separate them, and falls back on its own in- 
competency, and on the wisdom of the great 





It is that which, | 
| before the displays of omnipotent power, falls | 








Fountain-Mind from which we are but feeble 
effiluences. 

Given a body in the condition of perfect health, 
or in that dubious condition, having a very wide 
margin, and known as “ good health,” and let us 
see what changes may be wrought in such a pbys- 
ical frame, without the intervention of one phys- 
ical agency, but purely by the infusion of a 
mental influence—a sudden, or deep, or lasting 
impression upon the feelings. Examples crowd 
upon our attention. 

Good news quickens the action of the heart, 
adds lustre to the eye, brightens the countenance, 
promotes digestion, and in every way exalts the 
healthful activity of the organs, and swells the 
current of life. So great is the power of cheer- 
fulness in developing, perfecting, and preserv- 
ing from decay the whole physical being, that 
the very word is almost synonymous with beauty 
and longevity. What a divine gift that sunshine of 
the soul, that thus spreads its genial, spring-like 
influence through every region of the material 
man, quickening every function, nourishing 
every grace, strengthening every gift, sitting in 
mellow light on the face, and diffusing an atmos- 
phere of warmth and attraction through the very 
air! See you a form in which food suffers a trans- 
mutation intohuman physique andhuman expres- 
sion, nourishing without grossness or deficiency ? 
Be assured that in that person not merely is 
physical law obeyed, but behind and above all 
that spreads a summer ef peace and happiness of 
mind. 

Unwelcome tidings, or a state of unhappy feel- 
ing, especially if long endured, change all this. 
A sudden shock, a disappointment, a slight, often 


| # word or look. deranges the whole play of mind 
not itself, except through the device of reflec- | 
| tion. 

Mr. Van Buren has a remarkable memory of | 
names, and to this fact, doubtless, may be attrib- | 


and body. Appetite and desire wane, strength 
fails, the organs refuse their office, and in a few 
short hours the unlucky subject is sick—not 
feigning nor deceived, but prostrate and ill. Es- 
pecially is this the case with that sex which 
whether from inherent fact, or from some unfair. 
ness of custom, has been christened the ‘‘ weak- 
er,” and which in this particular seems almost 
to deserve the appellation. Woman, with her 
quick intuition, aided by the dawn of pbysiolo- 
gical and phrenological science, should have 
learned ere this that. in her present organization, 


| feeling, emotion, is developed in disproportion to 


the powers of perception and reflection ; and 50 
when those influences present themselves that 
stir too deeply the fountains of the heart, she 
might form more and more a habit of handing 
them over in charge of a “forewarned” and 
“ forearmed” resolution, to the care of those cold- 
er heads, but better judges, the thinking facul- 
ties. Thus might she save many a day of ill- 
ness and despondency, and yet lose no whit of 
her individual right, dignity, or true feminine 
delicacy of apprehension. Thus—pardon our 
“ stern” and frigid habit of ratiocinating—might 
she transform her April-life of smiles and tears 
into a steady and substantial summer—not all 
sunlight, of course ; but consonant, at least, with 
the real facts of life and nature. 

“He looks as if he had lost a friend,”’ say those 
who know too well how grief eats out the life 
that cherishes it. “A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine ; but a broken spirit drieth the 
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bones,” said the monarch who surely had cause 
to know. And the rustic philosopher in the play 
corroborates with the distich : 
“A merry heart goes all the day; 
Your sai one tarries in a mile-a.” 

Sudden emotions have banished reason from 
her throne, or terminated life as by a lightning 
stroke. On the other hand the possession of the 
mind with the idea of some fatal disease has, in 
instances innumerable, induced the dreaded afflic- 
tion, and consummated the apprehended result. 
Cholera has slain its thousands ; but fear engen- 
dered by cholera, many more. The tormenting 
fear of cancer, consumption, heart-disease, and 
so on, has brought many an otherwise robust and 
promising frame to the grave; but all this is 
surpassed by the demoniac possession of the 
mind with the idea of a certain class of derange- 
ments and disabilities which we need not name, 
but which, mere phantasies of the brain as they 
often are, are accountable for a world of wrecked 
lives and premature mortality. Confidence in 
that mechanism we term our bodies, confidence 
in the perfect arrangements of nature, and confi- 
dence in the beneficence of Deity—how many 
pangs, and ills, and failures it would save us! 
And why should we not have confidence, when 
the very forces that penetrate, and sustain, and 
vivify the universe, penetrate, and sustain, and 
warm our own being? 

In this connection how great an importance 
attaches to the words and manner of the physi- 
cian at the bedside of the sick. A word may be 
more potent than medicine ; a shake of the head 
may seal the patient’s doom. A gentleman re- 
lated to me not long since how he rallied, when 
on the very brink of the grave, from a single 
encouraging sentence from his physician. When 
I followed the practice of medicine, so deeply 
was I impressed with the potency of mental im- 
pressions, that I always gave favorable replies ; 
preferring to sacrifice my own reputation for 
skilful prognosis rather than the patient’s chances 
of safety. : 

How often prophetic dreams of ill are fulfilled! 
By the influence they have on the mind they 
work their own fulfilment. And hence the true 
philosophy of the plan so often pursued when a 
person has dreamed that he should die at such 
an hour; namely, to put the unfortunate asleep 
by a potion before the hour arrived, and when it 
had passed let him awake to be convinced of his 
delusion. So again we may explain, by the pow- 
er of mental impression, the increased tenderness 
and kindliness of days of absence from home and 
loved ones. The longing and sadness felt, ab- 
stract vivacity from both mind and body ; the 
vigor which sustained more turbulent impulses is 
diminished, and the calmer and holier emotions 
come into play. “‘ Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder ;” and under its refining influence we are 
truer and better men and women, because less 
selfish and impetuous. Hence one reason that 
lovers’ reconciliations more frequently follow 
than precede the point of actual separation. 
Hence the reason why melancholy, fanatical, 
and ascetic persons often get the reputation of 
being more pious—in fact, better-——than their fel- 
lows, when they are only more subdued, depressed, 
and forceless ! 
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Space is wanting to detail all the instances of 
this power. Religious fanaticism, arresting the 
processes of nutrition, and enabling its subject 
to dispense with food for weeks; the strength 
that makes giants of puny men in moments of 
excitement; the martial music that causes the 
soldier to rush into the very teeth of carnage, as 
if he wore a charmed life, just as the “ Marseil- 
laise”’ carried the Malakoff, when naked French 
valor had done its best and fallen back discom- 
fited ; and the well-known home sickness of the 
Swiss soldier upon hearing in distant lands his 
favorite “ Ranz des Vaches,”’ are palpable illus- 
trations of our theme. The baser and more crim- 
inal passions of our nature leave their impress 
in the very lines of the face, the tones of the 
voice, and the whole demeanor ; and of all pas- 
sions envy and jealousy seem most certainly to 
carry with them their own punishment ; for by low- 
ering and belittling their possessor, and robbing 
him of his manhood and dignity, they make their 
terrible exercise thereafter to him a matter of 
necessity. 

The unhappy Olivia, we are told, “ let conceal- 
ment, like a worm i’ the bud, feed on her damask 
cheek.” And while unrequited love has peopled 
the mad-house and the cemetery, so has a too 
sensitive ambition. Instance poor Keats, who 
died of the gall of Gifford’s criticism ; and Kirk 
White, sacrificed to the stately but mistaken ideal 
of the Monthly Review. 

How shall we explain these curioe# but fami- 
liar facts? Experiment has abundantly proved 
that the electrical current has power to modify, 
to exalt, or to arrest any of the secretions of the 
body, as well as the processes of digestion and 


‘nutrition ; and that these different effects are 


produced by changes in the direction and force 
of the current. Analogy shows us a galvanic 
battery in the brain and infinitely ramified con- 
ductors in the nerves. Here, then, is probably 
thesolution. The nerve-force, if not electricity, 
is so nearly allied to it as to produce, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, a similar train of effects. 

Thus, then, are probably to be explained the 
facts we have ennumerated. Thus are to be ex. 
plained the entrophic influence of a happy dis- 
position, and the wrinkled, skinny, leaden visage 
that accompanies a temper habitually querulous 
or malicious. Hence it will be seen that mirth- 
fulness, couftesy, cordiality, and benevolence 
have their physical as well as spiritual uses ; and 
that politeness to others, and playfulness of spir- 
it within ourselves, are essential to the fairest 
development and most complete health of the 
individual and of the community.—Life Illus- 
trated. 





Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. It creeps over a man so slowly and im- 
perceptibly that he is bound tight before he 
knows it. There is more hope of a rogue than. 
of aconfirmed sluggard, because a rogue’s men- 
tal activity needs only to be turned from his 
selfishness to his moral organs to make a useful 
man of him, while a sluggard must be waked up 
all over—a task as difficult as getting a sloth to 
cut the capers of a squirrel. Thesluggard is too 
lazy to do good or evil, while the active rogue 
needs only proper direction to be useful. 
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ROBERT L. STEVENS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Roszrt L. Stevens died at 3 o’clock on Sun- 
day morning, April 27, at his late residence in 
River Terrace, Hoboken. He was in the sixty- 
eighth year of hisage. He was a man of much 
inventive genius, and devoted the energies of 
his practical mind, during nearly all of his life, 
to inventions and improvements mostly apper- 
taining to navigation and to munitions of war. 
His sué@ess in these, and the projects which he 
planned, render a sketch of his life ef more than 
ordinary interest. 

Mr. Stevens was born in Hoboken in 1788. 
His father, John Stevens, was at that time prin- 
cipal owner of the territory now comprised 
within the boundaries of Hoboken. He was also 
a man of inventive genius, and was connected 
with John Fitch in experiments in steam navi- 
gation. Robert L. Stevens thus had an early 
opportunity to give his attention to the subject 
of navigation by steam, in which he has ever 
since taken great interest, and has achieved sci* 
entific results that have reflected much credit 
upon his name. He has aided in developing the 
practicability of navigation by steam not only 
in originating improvements of importance in 
machinery, but in perfecting the models of craft. 
Some months previous to the first exhibition of 
Robert Fulton’s boat, the John Fitch, Robert L. 
Stevens and his father constructed, and succeed- 
ed in driving, a small paddle-wheel steamer call- 
ed the Mary Ann, with which they navigated a 
large ditch on the upper side of Hoboken. Be- 
fore James Rumsey and John Fitch succeeded 
in propelling boats by paddle-wheels or screw- 
propeller, Mr. Stevens, in connection with his 
father, built a screw propeller with a stern 
wheel at Hoboken, which has been imitated by 
Ericsson in the construction of his propeller. 
He has built a number of steamboats, among 
others the North America, constructed about 25 
years ago, which ran upon the Hudson River 
from New York to Albany, and was in her day 
the swiftest steamboat afloat. 

In his examination into the working of the 
machinery of steamboats, he discovered that 
much of the power was lost. To remedy this, 
he invented the eccentric wheel, which was in 
use fora number of years. He subsequently 
produced a better invention for that purpose, 
called “ The Patent Steam Cut Off,” which is 
now in use, but which has, to a considerable ex. 
tent, been superseded by the inventions and im- 
provements of others. He was also the inventor 
of the eccentric paddle-wheel, now in use on the 
steamboat John Stevens. He first devised the 
plan of passing the exhaust steam under the 
bottom of the John Nelson, which ran between 
New York and New Brunswick. She is a flat- 
bottomed craft, and the steam is introduced at 
the bow and passed under her to the stern, by 
which means she is elevated about six inches. 
Her speed is about equal to that of any other of 
our New York steamboats. He modeled the 
steamboat John Stevens, which was burned 
about a year ago upon the Delaware River ; and 
worked with his own hands upon the yacht 
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Maria, whieh has the reputation of being as 
swift and as beautifully a modeled craft as floats. 
There are but few steamers afloat in this harbor 
which have not applied to use some of his inven- 
tions or suggestions. 

He also devoted much attention to locomo- 
tives, and besides inventing some of the best 
machines which have been in use, many of the 
improvement in building locomotives are on his 
suggestion. 

Soon after the war of 1812, Mr. Stevens in- 
vented a bomb. He declined to apply for a pa- 
tent for it, but our Government secured the ex- 
clusive use of this article, for which an annuity 
of five dollars a day was allowed Mr. Stevens 
for life. 

Many years ago he expended much time in 
perfecting the art of gunnery, and he experi- 
mented for nearly a year at Fox Hill, near Ho- 
boken, for the purpose of testing the power of 
a cannon-shot upon plates of iron. He erected 
a target eight feet square, to which were affixed 
the iron plates at which his shot were directed. 
He experimented first upon various thicknesses 
of iron placed compactly together. 
ranged them with a space between the plates, 


shot could be broken in that manner, so that, 
without perforating more than four or five of the 
plates, the force of the ball or bomb would be 
entirely expended. Having succeeded to his sa- 






of the General Government to a project which he 
had conceived for the construction of a mam- 
moth battery for the defence of the Harbor of 
New York. He was authorized to proceed with 
its construction, and has been engaged upon it 
for several years past. The amount expended 
upon it is stated to be $1,000,000, and an appli- 
cation for $250,000 moreis nowpending. The 
outer shell of this battery consists of nine plates 
of iron, with spaces between them, making a 
wall twenty-seven inches thick. This battery is 
to be so constructed that her ends may be dri- 
ven into an ordinary ship, and cut it in two. 
will be of 700 feet in length and 70 in width, 
with a rudder at each end. The work upon this 
battery is conducted with secrecy in an inclosed 
yard, admittance to which is not permitted. Mr. 
Stevens has been in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment, devoting much of his personal atten- 
tion to the construction of this battery. When 
completed, it is to be moored in the Bay, proba- 
bly midway between the city and the Narrows. 


bre upon each side, and upon deck four Paixhan 
guns. There will be furnaces in her for heating 


shot. She will be propelled by engines, and 
have no masts. She will be of 6,000 tuns bur- 
den. 


visited Euarope—usually for purposes connected 
with his inventions or projects. 

His father was the original proprietor of the 
Hoboken ferries, and ran horse-boats from 1809 
until 1817,when Robert L. Stevens engaged in the 
business, and put a small steam ferry-boat upon 
the Barclay-street ferry. These boats have since 
increased in size and number, so that good ac- 
commodations are furnished for a prompt and 











He then ar- | 


and ascertained that the force of the heaviest | 


tisfaction in these tests, he called the attention | 


| ton. 
It 


| considerable share of which is in New York, but 


| was for many years president, and in point of in- 


It is designed to carry thirty guns of heavy cali- | 


Mr. Stevens has several times during his life | 


| During the last two years he has lived in one of 
| the houses in River Terrace, Hoboken, of which 





| his loss be irreparable. 
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| speedy transit across the Hudson to Hoboken, 


The many respects in which these ferries have no 
superior give evidence of the practical mind of | 
the deceased. 

Robert L. Stevens was one of the original and 
principal stockholders of the Camden and Am- 
boy Railroad and Transportation Company. He 


fluence in the affairs of that Company has been 
second to none, except, perhaps, Com. Stock- 


About five years ago he planned an Observa- 
tory which he designed to construct upon Castle 
Point, on the shore of the Hudson, south of the 
Elysian Fields. It was to have been three hun- 
dred and fifty feet high above the ground, and 
four hundred feet above high-water mark. This 
project, however, he abandoned. 

His wealth is supposed to reach $2,000,000, a 


a greater proportion is in New Jersey. He has 
never been married, and therefore his property 
he bequeathed in the main, to his relatives, not 
forgetting liberal donations to some particular 
friends, and several who had served him faith- 
fully in business, or been officers on his boats. 
He has resided for many years, until within 
two years past, in Barclay street, New York. 


he was the owner. 

There were few men more widely known 
among mechanics, engineers, railroad and 
steamboat men, than Mr. Stevens, and very 
few indeed who were more warmly cherished. 

To them, not less than to other circles, will 








PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The organization of Robert L. Stevens was 
one of great power ; his body and brain, as a 
whole, being amply developed. His vital tem- 
perament was very strongly marked, and he had 
enough of the motive and the mental to give 
strength, activity, and susceptibility. 

Some of the peculiarities of his mind were as 
follows: He had an immense development of all 
the perceptive organs, particularly Individual- 
ity, Form, Size, and Weight. These gave him 
quickness and clearness of observation ; power 
to identify things and all their conditions, such 
as outline, proportion, magnitude, and the 
adaptation of one thing to another, or to the 
practical uses of life. He had a full develop- 
ment of the reasoning organs, but his reasonings 
would act mainly with his perceptions and con- 
structiveness to comprehend and apply the laws 
that enter into general mechanism and engineer- 
ing. 

His various inventions and improvements con- 
nected with ships, steamboats, and steam en- 
gines, and his original and successful experiments 
in gunnery, indicate avery high order of mechan- 
ical and engineering talent. His Order and Lo- 
cality were very large,which gave himsystem and 
method in all his operations, and excellent local 
memory and fondness for travelling. 

His very large Constructiveness and Percep- 
tive Intellect, gave him versatility of talent as 
well as dexterity in the use of tools. He readily 
devised ways, and had so many methods for ac- 
complishing the same ends, that it made little 
difference what he was called upon todo. Few 
men could more readily understand any matter 
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of business, or adapt themselves to strange circum- 
stances, or prosecute it with greater energy, self 
reliance, and sucd@ss. He was pre-eminently an 
available and useful man. His Language was 
large, which gave him a free, easy, copious man- 
ner of communicating his thoughts and feelings ; 
and he could tell what he knew and was pre- 
pared to entertain company and give a full pre- 
sentation of the subject in hand. 

His Moral Brain evinced large Benevolence, 
and a generous disposition. His social feelings 
were strong, and his friendships warm and en- 
during. 

His chief power, however, lay-in his intellect, 
and in the practical and executive part of it. 

These remarks are deduced from the engrav- 
ing, though we have repeatedly examined hig 
head, once blindfold, once in a dark room, and 
on other occasions before we knew his name, and 
afterwards, and his examinations all verify these 
as the predominant traits of his character. 





SIDNEY 8S. BOYOH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tus man has a remarkably fine-grained physi- 
cal organization, one calculated to produce vivid- 
ness of feeling, intensity of emotion, clearness 
of thought, and general vivacity and bril- 
liancy. 

He is restless—prompt in action—never happy 
unless full of business, and has ambition enough 
to make him think that he can do whatever it is 
desirable to be done. 

He has several prominent traits of character, 
which would make him known in any community, 

He has quickness and clearness of intellect ; 
the power to acquire knowledge very rapidly, 
and to show off his acquirements to most excel- 
lent advantage. He would do well as a writer, 
public speaker, teacher, or engineer. Few men 
are capable of uttering their thoughts in a more 
glowing and entertaining manner. 

What he writes is not cast aside unread, and 
nobody would sleep when he was speaking. 
He has, moreover, considerable method in what 
he does; is fond of arrangement in word and 
deed, and particularly anxious that everything 
shall be done in a graceful, polished style. He 
is fond of art, poetry, eloquence, and polite 
literature ; and appears to be capable of enjoying 
music in ahigh degree. He relishes wit, and his 
mirthfulness, joined with his ardent, social dis- 
position and imagination, would make him a 
very fascinating conversationalist. 

He has very deep-toned and tender affection, 
and loves women, children, friefffis, and home 
very devotedly. His energy, ambition, and scope 
of imagination may lead him to travel, still he 
never will become fully expatriated. He calls 
friends around him wherever he is, and has the 
faculty to make them speak and work for him. 
In trade he would soon acquire a large circle of 
valuable customers : as a lawyer, would be popu- 
lar at the bar, and always have an audience when 
he should speak, however dry the subject. 


—— 
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He relies almost solely on HIMSELF for success, 
and is generally the leader when thrown among 
those who are his equals in age and other external 
circumstances. He thinks faster than most peo- 
pie, consequently he gets the start of them; 
and having great energy, unbending determina- 
tion, and not a little assurance, he is inclined to 
impress his ideas upon others before they have 
had time to form an opinion: in this consists his 
leadership. He ought to be known for honesty, 
self-confidence, independence, energy, thorough- 
ness, thrift, and cheerfulness, and for such a theo- 
retical and practical intellect as enables him to 
work off his power to good advantage in what- 
ever subject or business he may engage. He 
would have excelled as a merchant, but has more 
taste for mechanism, engineering, natural phi- 
losophy, and literary and scientific pursuits, than 
for mere money getting, and that low material 
drudgery which seeks merely to strengthen his 
physical relations without acquiring that mental 
development and influence over mind and charac- 
ter which qualifies one for the higher walks of 
usefulness and happiners. 

Nors.—This character was dictated to our re- 
porter from the daguerreotype likeness, without 
any knowledge on the part of the examiner of 
the name or character of the individual, and is 
here given without the alteration of a single 
word. How correct it is may be inferred by read- 
ing the following 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Smxer S. Boyce was born in the small town 
of Fayston, Washington County, Vermont, Sep- 
tember 3d, 1831, and is consequently twenty- 
four years old. Until fourteen he lived on a 
farm with his parents, and received such an edu- 





cation as a common District School, and his un- 
common desire for knowledge, afforded. While 
a far better education was the quiet, moral life 
of the backwoods, and the charming scenery of 
the surrounding hills and valleys. Atschool he 
had the reputation of a too close application to 
his books. At this early age some poetical pro- 
ductions of his had the merit to pass the rounds 
of the press. 


At fourteen, his parents denying him the bene- 
fits of a more liberal education, on account of 
their limited means, and together with a restless 
spirit, prompted him to forsake home and friends, 
to try his hand among strangers. An incident 
of his success has been recently given us: He 
had reached the city of Manchester, N. H., where, 
for want of funds, he was obliged to seek im- 
mediate employment. The second day was 
nearly spent, and he had met with no encourage- 
ment—had ate neither breakfast nor dinner, and, 
indeed, but a scanty meal the day previous, 
while his pack was already pawned for his 
night’s lodging, and he an entire stranger in a 
strange city, while the effect of the last days of 
November was anything but agreeable with his 
scanty wardrobe ; he felt his utter dependence to 
be doubly apparent, He wandered to the out- 
skirts of the city, where, seating himself upon a 
pile of lumber, he for a time gave vent to his 
sorrow in a flood of tears. But that was not 
likely to mend the matter. He arose, and with 
an oath on his lips, for the only time in his life, 
gave utterance to an emphatic “damn it. I’ll 
hold up my head if there is nothing in it!’ He 
retraced his steps to the city, and engaged in 
sawing wood for his board. Not, however, liking 
his prospects, he went to Boston, and after much 
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difficulty, on account of his extreme youth, suc- 
ceeded in embarking as a sailor on board a mer- 
chant ship bound to New Orleans. 


From New Orleans he found his way to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, where a six months’ rambling amid 
the beautiful scenery of a tropical clime made a 
lasting impression upon his susceptible mind, 
and added still more to an already enthusiastic 
admiration of natural scenery. Two years he 
spent in Florida, and along the shores of 
the other Southern States, when he again re- 
turned to New England. Disappointed in an 
opportunity to engage in a business which his 
mind had fixed upon, he engaged in whatever 
would best add to the contents of his purse. 

At the age of twenty he found himself in cir- 
cumstances to visit his parents, and refer again 
to those fond dreams of his boyhood. While at 
Vermont he was successful in obtaining a situa- 
tion in connection with a newspaper. Having 
closed up his affairs in the city, he, early in 1852, 
entered the Vermont Patriot Office at Montpelier 
as assistant editor. 


A steady attention to books, which the public 
libraries and other means amply afforded, had 
placed him in a position to require little of scho- 
lastic rules or tutorship. Although with the 
pleasing opportunity which the connection of a 
hook-store afforded, he continued to prosecute his 
studies. Metaphysics and mental philosophy 
always having the preference. His pen had 
never been idle, and the excellent training of 
a Newspaper office added much to his skill 
as a writer, as well as giving him a general 
knowledge of practical life. His vein of poetry 
was used only as a school to prose, having aban- 
doned rhyme for reason, as is amply proved by 
the sketch of his intellectual character. A corres- 
pondence which he kept up to the city press was 
warmly admired for its harmony and pleasing 
delineations. 


At the expiration of his three years’ engage- 
ment in the Patriot office, he again gave up to 
his propensity to travel by making a trip to Cuba, 
having arranged to assume the control of a 
paper in Montpelier upon his return. 

After again spending a season amid the en- 
chanting scenery of the tropics, and from which 
a correspondence to the city press has been flat- 
teringly noticed, he continued his journey, mak- 
ing the tour of the western and middle beside 
those of the southern States which he had before 
left unvisited, passing those great wonders of 
nature and other objects of interest to the trav- 
eller, through Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, until the large cities and all the States, 
California excepted, had furnished food for his 
feasting eyes. 

A few years had added much to his compre- 
hension of things, and now a new power was 
given to his already large experience. A wider 
field of action was given to his mind, and he be- 
held the machinery which propels human actions 
at a glance. 

Upon his return he assumed the duties of 
editing and publishing the Green Mountain 
Freeman, whose spicy, spirited, decided and 
manly tone is giving him an enviable reputation 
as a journalist. 
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As a writer his style is characterized by ease 
and grace, and a harmony only equalled by the 
best writers. His productions are as yet com- 
paratively in embryo. However, his numerous 
contributions to the periodicals, show a volume 
of fine poetical images, a great love of the beau- 
tiful, and a strong propensity to indulge in the 
pleasing pictures of the ideal world. During 
the few past years he has been engaged upon a 
work, the nature of which is best told by saying, 
that itis true to his own nature. It has been 
highly commended by men of letters. 

In stature, he is rather below the medium 
height, standing but five feet six in shoes’ He 
has a fine form, a healthy constitution, light com- 
plexion, dark hair, and dark eyes. 

His unusual success may be referred to as an 
example of what any young man may accom- 
plish, if possessed of energy and perseverance 
to overcome difficulties, and to defy the “ fast- 
ness”’ of the fashionable world. 





DUALITY OF THE 
NO. II. 


MIND. 


Inv THE first article on the above subject, after 


giving an abstract of the structure and functions 
of the brain, I gave a brief statement of Dr. 
Wigan’s theory of the Duality of the Mind, to- 
gether with a few arguments in support of 


PROPOSITION FIRST. 


Each cerebrum isa distinct and perfect whole 
as an organ of thought. 

In this article, I propose to adduce additional 
arguments in favor of the proposition, to substan- 
tiate proposition second, and to consider some of 
the anti-phrenological doctrines of Dr. Wigan’s 
work. 

If there is any fact in physiology capable of 
absolute demonstration, it is the fact that one 
brain or hemisphere may be entirely destroyed 
and the remaining brain manifest all the facul- 
ties and functions of the mind entire. Works on 
phrenology and insanity are filled with cases cor- 
roboratory of the above statement ; but, in order 
to give my readers a clearer view of the subject 
under consideration, I shall detail a few cases in 
point. 

Dr. Conolly relates the case of a man having 
some ailment of the cheek, who applied St. John 
Long’s embrocation to the part and established a 
serious disease, which spread through the orbit 
into the cerebrum, and, in time, destroyed his 
life. On examining his skull one brain was en- 
tirely destroyed, gone, annihilated, and in its 
place “a yawning chasm.” His nurse declared 
that his mind was clear and undisturbed till 
within a few hours of his death. His mind was 
manifested entirely by one cerebrum, one brain. 

Dr. Abercrombie cites the case of a man who 
sustained an injury which fractured his frontal 
bone on the right side. Some of the pieces were 
extracted at the time, and others a few days af- 
terwards. A great opening was thus formed, and 
extensive suppuration took place: immense 
quantities of purulent matter were discharged, 
mixed with large pieces of brain, making “a 
frightful cavern,’’ not less than three ounces of 
brain coming away at each dressing. The cav- 





ern was terrible, yet the man preserved his intel- 
lect entire till the very moment of death. 

A man is mentioned by Dr. Berrar, who, dying 
of disease of the brain, retained all his faculties 
entire till the moment of his death. On exami- 
nation, one whole hemisphere was found to be 
destroyed by suppuration. 

A thousand such cases, well authenticated, 
could be adduced to substantiate the conclusion 
which we are compelled to derive from the three : 
—that all the faculties of the mind can be, and 
frequently are, manifested through and by one 
brain, one cerebrum ; that the functions of the 
two are therefore identical, and that in health the 
two work together for the production of one re- 
sult, as in the cases of the eyes and ears before 
cited. 

One more case to substantiate Dr. Wigan’s 
theory of the functions of the corpus callosum. 

James Cardinel died of hydrocephalus, (water 
on the brain,) in the year 1825, at the age of 30 
years. On opening his head it was found to con- 
tainten pintsof water. Dr. Spurzheim, who was 
present at the post mortem examination, states 
that the corpus callosum, was entirely split along 
the middle line into two parts, the two cerebra 
being thus separated from each other, and par- 
tially turned over, though not displaced, by the 
immense quantity of water surrounding them. 
Dr. Bright states that “ His countenance was not 
wanting in intelligence : his mental faculties were 
very fair: he read and wrote pretty well: his 
memory was tolerable.” “There appeared to be 
no disease in the two cerebra, his bodily health 
was good, and all his mental functions were exer- 
cised without any apparent derangement. 

(Wigan, op. cit. p. 849.) (Bright’s“ Reports of 
Medical Cases,” vol. II., p. 431.) (Spurzheim’s 
Phrenology, 5th American Edition, vol. I., pp. 
47, 48.) 

From this case, and from other reasons which 
he adduces, Dr. Wigan concludes that the corpus 
callosum is merely a mechanical bond of union 
between the two cerebra, which opposes the pas- 
sage of disease from one to the other, and is con- 
sequently a wall of separation as well as a bond 
of union. 

We regard proposition first as established. 

PROPOSITION SECOND. 

A separate and distinct process of thought may 
be carried on in each cerebrum simultaneously. 

Gall relates the following case :—At Vienna a 
minister of state was attacked for three years 
with a malady which he thus described to me: 
On the left side he constantly heard insulting 
expressions, so that he always turned his eyes in 
that direction to see whence they came, though 
perfectly convinced, in the right side of his head, 
that it was a delusion of the left side. When 
attacked with, fever he no longer knew it to be 
illusion, but [6ng after his eure, when he indulg- 
ed in wine, or fell into violent anger, he felt in 
the left side of his head symptoms of relapse. 

Gall relates the case of a lady who observed 
to him that she felt as if her head were in two 
halves, and that all the thoughts in one of the 
halves were jumbled together: yet she was en- 
tirely ignorant of the real structure of the brain, 
and had not the least idea that such a division 
existed in nature. 
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Dr. Conolly, in speaking of a certain species of 
insanity, says “There seems to be an interval 
during which the man is composed of two beings» 
contending for the mastery ; and not being yet 
lost to reason, he is even somewhat amused to 
trace the encroachments making by his imagina- 
tion ever the natural strength of sensation and 
emotion.” This may be explained as follows :— 
In the course of the disease one cerebrum be- 
comes deranged, and gives utterance to thoughts 
which excites the attention of the healthy brain, 
and this latter watches and is amused at the va- 
garies of the former. In the two cases cited by 
Gall, the same explanation holds good: one 
brain in a healthy state listened to the thoughts 
and suggestions excited by the unhealthy condi- 
tion of its fellow, and the unfortunate patient be- 
comes possessed by a double consciousness, by 
two antagonistic trains of thought, and by two 
conflicting volitions. 

It may be stated as an ineontrovertible fact 
that one healthy brain isabsolutely essential for 
normal manifestations of mind. I have never 
met with an instance, nor yet read of one, in 
which both cerebra were highly diseased or seri- 
ously injured, and the accompanying manifesta- 
tions of mind were normal and sane. 

If we remember that every organ located upon 
one side of the brain has its fellow on the oppo- 
site side, and that those organs or faculties locat- 
ed in the mesial line, from Individuality to Ama- 
tiveness, have also their fellow upon the opposite 
side and separated therefrom by the fold of the 
dura mater, called the falx,we may compre- 
hend why it is that one brain may be diseased or 
entirely destroyed by diseage and the manifesta- 
tions of mind still indicate mental integrity and 
perfect sanity. No faculty of the mind is de- 
stroyed, or subverted from the fact that the 
injury or destruction of one cerebrum does not 
lessen the number of organs for the manifesta- 
tion of the various faculties. There still remains 
as many organs as faculties, and each organ is as 
capable of a healthy action as before, though it 
may be much doubted whether it be as vigorous 
in its action and as capable of long-continued 
effort as when the two cerebra afford the mind 
its whole and entire orgnism through and by 
which to act. 

But the doctrine of a plurality of faculties is 
foolishness to Dr. Wigan. He states repeatedly 
in his work that “ he don’t understand it,” that 
“he doesnot profess to understand phrenology,”’ 
that “he is too uninformed on the subject to at- 
tempt its discussion,” yet after these admissions 
he characterizes phrenology as a system of “ ar- 
bitrary assumptions,’ whose deductions “are 
gratuitous and unnecessary,” “ contradictory to 
common sense” and “utterly impossible to be 
recognized if true.’”’ When I read hisconfessions 
of ignorance I admired his honesty, but when I 
read his attacks upon, and objections to, phre- 
nology, I was angered by his stupidity, yet could 
not refrain from pitying the man. To attempt 
to controvert the teachings of ascience of which 
one is manifestly ignorant, is indicative either of 
deplorable stupidity or of egregious self-esteem. 
From the whole tenor of his work, from title- 
page to colophon, the latter indication is unques- 
tionably the only true one. 





On page 160 of the work under consideration, 
he says, “ Of the propensities, the sentiments, the 
perceptive and reflective faculties, the grand di- 
vision seems logical and reasonable ; although 
the location of the three divisions leaves room 
for much more evidence before it is satisfactory : 
but the minute subdivisions of the craniscopists 
are by far too fantastic and arbitrary to deserve 
attention.” 

How does Dr. Wigan know that “ the location 
of the three divisions leaves room for much more 
evidence before it is satisfactory :”’ how does he 
know that the minute subdivisions he speaks 
of, “ are too fantastic and arbitrary to deserve at- 
tention,’’ when he is, as he himself confesses, 
and as his work abundantly proves, “too unin- 
formed on the subject to attempt its dis- 
cussion”? 

In another place the following extraordinary 
sentence occurs :—“ Even conceding that the pro- 
pensities are exercised by separate organs—as 
Combativeness, Amativeness, &c., it is past com- 
prehension how the strictly intellectual faculties 
can be exerted singly: it seems more logical to 
consider them modes of the mind (temporary 
combinations in action of single cerebral fibres 
or of established fasciculi), than distinct or- 
gans.”’ 

This sentence is extraordinary, first, for its 
want of grammatical construction, and second, 
for the very remarkable explanation it affords for 
the plural manifestations of mental faculties— 
“modes of the mind (temporary combinations 
in action of single cerebral fibres, or of estab- 
lished fasciculi).” 

We have spent our whole lives in study, and 
the last ten years in the constant investigation 
of anatomy, physiology, phrenology and meta- 
physics, and have the reputation of possessing an 
ordinary amount of acumen, natural and acquir- 
ed, and yet for the life of us, we cannot fathom 
the idea imprisoned in the “durance vile” of 
such scientific jargon. We confess ignorance, 
call it unfathomable, and hope the Doctor knows 
what it means, though to us it seems marvel- 
lously like an “arbitrary assumption,” “ gratui- 
tous and unnecessary,”’ and even “ contradictory 
to common sense.”’ 

Hear him again :—“ If it be true that the mul- 
titudinous cerebral fibres act always in the same 
specific fasciculi, or in the same combination of 
specific fasciculi, in order to produce the same 
faculty on the same process of ratiocination, 
then phrenology is so far true.” That to us is 
“thick darkness that may be felt,’’ with no pos- 
sibility of “Light! more light!” On page 163 
he says—“ If each brain be a perfect instrument 
of mind, then it is not a very extravagant hy- 
pothesis te suppose that one brain may be cour- 
ageous and the other cowardly, and be the cause 
of various other modifications of character. May 
not this give rise to the strange discrepancy be- 
tween the actions of the same person at different 
times?” Again, on page 164, he says—“I can 
conceive, but do not assert, that the strange con- 
tradictions we sometimes notice, in men who have 
raised themselves into notoriety by practicing 
on the religious credulity of their fellow crea- 
tures, arise in a great measure from this cause— 
that with one brain a man is a hypocritical 





knave, and with the other a fanatical enthu- 
siast.”” 

If there is any thing in the world calculated 
to render science contemptible, it is the advo- 
cacy of such doctrines as that contained in these 
last two extracts. One half of a man cowardly, 
the other half brave ; one half of him a hypo- 
critical knave, the other a fanatical enthusiast! 
On the same hypothesis we may suppose one half 
of Dr. Wigan to be a man of common sense, and 
the other half a man of uncommon folly, and 
that the latter half of the Doctor was in the ascend- 
ency and held the pen when the above sentences 
were written. In this view, and: in this view 
alone, the hypothesis presents a show of reason ; 
and, as it has at least one illustrious example, 
we will, for his sake, admit it as a fact susceptible 
of proof. In illustration of the hypothesis let us 
cite from page 338 of the Doctor’s Book : 

“We see a whimsical person, with a tendency 
to hypochondriasis, one day timid, apprehensive, 
and cowardly—the next bold, decided and cour- 
ageous, and this in some degree dependent upon 
the weather—like the man and woman in the 
Dutch barometer, one character coming out in 
fine weather, another in rain. Ridiculous! 
Don’t be too certain, reader, on this point—it 
may happen to prove that the two brains are in 
the habit of relieving guard, and that it is not 
the same sentinel who is on duty to-day that kept 
the post yesterday. There are stranger things in 
the brain than are dreamed of in your phi- 
losophy.”’ 

The phrenological explanation of the above 
phenomena is simply this: The whimsical per- 
son aforesaid has an illy-balanced mind, some 
faculties deficient, and some in excess. Yester- 
day he was dejected, melancholy, timid, appre- 
hensive, and cowardly, to-day he is elated, joy- 
ful, bold, decided, and courageous. To-day the 
weather is clear, bracing, and brilliant: yester- 
day it was cloudy, relaxing, and muggy. 

The weather yesterday excited his gloomy feel- 
ings and he yielded to them,—deficient Hope ; 
these excited fears for his present or future well- 
being-—excessive Cautiousness,—and he be- 
came dejected, melancholy, and cowardly. To- 
day the weather is so brilliant, the air so bracing, 
and the face of nature so charming, that his body 
feels re-invigorated, he ventures to “express a 
hope,’’—with the progress of the sun he grows 
more and more at ease, and at last his mirthful- 
ness gains the ascendency, and he laughs at his 
fears, his courage revives, his self-esteem and 
firmness assume the ascendency, and he goes forth 
boldly, decidedly, and courageously. He is the 
same to-day that he was yesterday, but wanting 
that harmonious development of faculties which 
can alone insure evenness of temper and happi- 
ness of disposition : he is what he is, a weather- 
cock whirled about by every idle wind that 
blows. One half of him is not brave and the 
other courageous. He is simply deficient and 
proficient in excess. These constitute the sum 
and substance of Dr. Wigan’s objections to phre- 
nology ; and, as the production of a man who 
had been, in 1844, a student of mental phenom- 
ena for thirty years, who had, during that long 
period, devoted himself to the study of the 
structure, functions, and diseases of the human 
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frame, they seem to me to be the weakest that 
have ever emanated from the pen of a man mak- 
ing even the slightest pretensions to scientific 
knowledge and acumen. To reproduce them is 
simply to confute. 

Not so, however, with his theory of the duali- 
ty of the mind. It comes to us so substantiated 
by fact and argument, so corroborative of the doc- 
trines we delight to believe and honor, and so 
in accordance with the consciousness of many, 
very many of us, that we cannot reject it as an 
idle tale. We must examine it, probe it, search 
it through and through, adopt its truths and re- 
ject its errors, and then apply it to the every-day 
concerns of life, just as we apply the deductions 
of phrenology to the outgoings and incomings of 
our daily life. It adds a fullness, a completeness 
to the latter science, which, to me, it never 
knew before ; and, though I may have failed to 
make it apparent to the reader in these two 
short and necessarily condensed articles, I still 
hold myself in readiness to meet any objections 
to which the theory is obnoxious, and to give any 
additional light upon the subject which may 
reasonably and consistently be demanded. 

In article third, I propose to enter into the 
consideration of the nature, causes and hygienic 
treatment of delusions, hallucinations, and in- 
sanity, as based upon the science and the theory 
thus far examined and harmonized. 





WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY. 
No. VIII. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


In closing the consideration of this subject, let 
us inquire what conclusions of practical value 
may be drawn from the facts and principles 
already passed in review. And first, then, we 
have found a law previously laid down, to be 
abundantly sustained, namely :— 

The Bovy itself is the Rute of its Fooo.—That 
is, the body containing in its tissues and in its 
fluids a great diversity of materials, the same di- 
versity of materials, and those of the same classes, 
must be present in the food. A continued de- 
ficiency of any one necessary aliment must result 
in a degree of imbecility or disease; and may 
terminate in fatal constitutional derangement. 
Nations illustrate this truth. There are national 
diseases as well as national weaknesses ; and both 
partly, though of course not wholly, the result 
sometimes of national deficiencies, sometimes of 
prevalent excesses in diet. But no one will fail 
to perceive that those races or tribes which live 
habitually on a contracted range of aliments, 
have an equally contracted scope of physical 
and intellectual capabilities ; while, in the same 
proportion as a people adopts its food from a 
wide range of sources, and including a variety 
of food-elements and forms, in the same propor- 
tion is its intellectual and physical activity 
various, versatile and comprehensive. ‘True, 
the intellectual versatility, once established, be- 
comes a cause of further variety in commerce 
and in food; but in these cases the breadth of 
alimentation has, I believe, been augmented 
first, or the enlarged commercial manifestation 
would not have followed. 4 narrow sustenance 
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necessitates a narrow mind ; and Chinese and 
Indian intellect and sociality will never begin to 
approximate to the Europeo-American ampli- 
tude, until after their cuisine has received a 
liberal infusion of Europeo-American esculents 
and dishes. 

Our food should contain all the elements found 
in our bodies, or such materials as we know to 
be chemically convertible into such elements. 
The various forms of aliment should be present 
in, as nearly as possible, the same proportion® 
that they constitute in a healthy system. .4mong 
ourselves, it is a question whether this consum- 
mation does not rather require increased judg- 
ment and discrimination, in order to obtain just 
the right edibles, rather than any increase in 
their number or variety; for the latter is the 
extreme from which we are now in danger ; and 
versatility, however desirable, should not de- 
generate into instability, to say nothing of the 
tendency of too great a variety of dishes to ruin 
the digestion and health. 

But the law of diet just laid down is modified 
by another equally imperative, namely, ExeRcisE 
is the Rute of Foop. That is, the food we eat 
should contain as nearly as possible the several 
aliments in the same proportion as their expendi- 
ture occurs in the individual system of the con- 
sumer, owing to his particular mental and physi- 
cal activities. A man cannot become muscular 
solely by eating muscle-forming aliment ; but 
if he exercises his muscles largely, he should then 
largely consume such aliment to prevent the ex- 
haustion of the exercised structures; and by 
this combination of exercise with specific muscle- 
food, he will, without question, attain to muscu- 
larity. So no one can grow profound or clever 
solely by swallowing eggs and oysters; but let 
him habitually work his brain until its actual 
fatigue calls for such sustenance, and then satisfy 
the cravings of nature, and it is safe to say that 
an increased degree of cerebral stamina and 
agility will be the consequence ; whereas with 
brain-work, but without brain-food, exhaustion 
must follow. 

But in fact the body of the thinker is different 
from the body of the worker ; as much so as his 
mind. The former runs to brain, the latter to 
muscle ; in the former is a preponderant bulk of 
nerve-substance, in the latter, of motive tissues. 
Keeping this principle in view, therefore, our 
second law simply merges in the first, and cor- 
roborates it ; and I repeat it, therefore, the lead- 
ing law of dietetics—the grand guiding principle 
of human alimentation is, that 

The Bopy itself is the Rute of its Foop. He 
who has more muscle, whether by birth or ac- 
quirement, must feed more; and he who has 
more brain, whether inherited or self-developed, 
must sustain and nourish more brain, or lose its 
use and profits. Two illustrative facts, stated 
by Lambert, in his School Physiology, are here 
very much in point, and very true. He says, 
“ Students have usually a greater appetite dur- 
ing term time than in vacation ;’’ and again, 
“ Professional men are usually more fond of 
eggs, fowl, fish, oysters (especially at or after 
times of great intellectual labor), than of ham, 
corn cake, puddings, etc.”” Of course our author 
here means plain and heavy puddings, and not 





those involving eggs, custards, and the like, 
which I believe to be great literary favorites, as 
well as favorers of literature! For the classes 
of food specially adapted to produce muscle or 
brain, the reader is referred to the previous 
articles of this series ; still I may say here in a 
general way, that wheat-meal, corn-meal, cab- 
bages, carrots, beans, and the flesh of quadrupeds, 
best answer the former purpose; cream, eggs, 
oils, nuts, and the flesh of poultry, fish, and shell- 
fish, best serve the latter ; while oatmeal, onions, 
and milk, seem to belong to both classes of ali- 
ments; and rice, potatoes, fruits, and a large 
list of foods may be styled indifferent, as spe- 
cially favoring neither development. 

But there are two cautions which the intel- 
lectual liver must keep in view. First, he can- 
not be in the highest degree a successful thinker 
without a subordinate, but still good muscular 
development ; hence he must have, in due share, 
the more physical pursuits and sustenance also. 
Secondly, he must beware of STIMULATING the 
brain by an excessively phosphorized and oleagi- 
nous diet, instead of merely satisfying with a 
due degree of such sustenance its healthful de- 
mands. Persons livingin the country charge the 
unusual consumption of poultry, eggs, oysters, 
nuts, confectionery, tarts, etc., in a city, to mere 
luxury and profligacy. Leaving out the con- 
siderable part of this expenditure in the way of 
delicacies which is wasted on the baser manifes- 
tations of passions, there is still a large share of 
it for which a more commendable explanation 
can be given. It is the excessive “ wear and 
tear’’ of business—the attrition of the brain, oc- 

ioned by an ing ion of incidents 
and excitements, that calls for this peculiar kind 
of sustenance ; and so far as it is not unduly in- 
dulged in, so far as it is confined to at least 
tolerably healthful articles, and taken at proper 
hours, such a gratification of the brain-appetite, 
so to speak, is neither injurious nor reprehensi- 
ble. That intellectual exertion does not waste 
the body, is simply a popular error; and one 
which only those can hold who have no ex- 
perience in the matter. It is still an open ques- 
tion whether, under circumstances of active busi- 
ness or literary pursuits, we may not extend the 
same guarded permission to the use of tea, coffee, 
and cocoa, as to the employment of the solid 
luxuries above referred to. Doubtless these ex- 
hilarating drinks should be used, in strength and 
quantity, much below the standard of common 
practice ; but Iam quite convinced that there 
are constitutions and pursuits in which a total 
disuse of these beverages is attended with evils 
as great as those arising from a moderate enjoy- 
ment of them. 

In truth, it isa much more difficult matter to 
determine the proper diet for the head than for 
the hands; and one reason why mankind in 
general, and womankind in particular, seem to 
be possessed with the idea that it makes little 
difference what one has to subsist on, so that 
he has enough (an idea which, when applied to 
the intellectual worker, is utterly unjust), is, 
that the great majority of mankind lead a vege- 
tative or mechanical sort of life, and with them, 
therefore, bulk and cost, and adroit cookery, are 
the grand questions; and the quality, fitness, 
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and energie or force-giving capabilities of dif- 
ferent foods are things not yet dreamed of. 

Let me cite a few of the difficulties in the diet- 
ing of the brain-worker—the professional, lite- 
rary, or active business man. Without a due 
supply of oleaginous food, such a one lacks both 
warmth and energy; in other words, he lacks 
“steam.” With an over-supply, or that of too 
gross a character, one constitution is unduly ex- 
cited, and another overloaded and depressed ; 
both are thrown out of good working order. In 
the same way, too little water stints activity ; 
too much weighs upon and blunts the sensibili- 
ties. Too little phosphorus occasions mental in- 
action and imbecility, and limits the electric 
flow from the brain-battery ; and this, I may re- 
mark, is also a condition present in many who 
complain of “ general debility,’”’ “ nervousness,” 
and a “ broken-down constitution.’’ Too much 
phosphorus electrifies too highly, puts on too 
much strain, or as we might say, too much sail 
for the ballast ; and worst of all, tends to transfer 
the brain-activity from the intellect and senti- 
ment to the passions. Too much albuminous 
material muscularizes and stultifies the brain ; 
too much sugar carbonizes and declouds it; and 
although we cannot say from observation or ex- 
perience, it is doubtless true that too much of 
the mineral foods introduced into the blood cir- 
culating in the organ of thought, would check 
its vital activity, and again render its percep- 
tions obtuse. 

But while every one who prizes health or 
covets longevity should avoid over-stimulating 
the brain, there is another sort of stimulation 
which all such should doubly shun, but which is, 
unfortunately, far too much studied in our prev- 
alent cookery, and far too much practiced in the 
existing state of society ; I allude to the stimula- 
tion of sexual desire. Taking the most selfish 
and material view of this subject possible, it must 
still be pronounced unfortunate ; for they who 
thus endeavor to make a science, or at least an 
art, of their own animal gratification, are so un- 
lucky as to forget three of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that underlie the whole subject ; namely, 
Jirst, that excitement is not power, and is indeed 
seldom compatible with the highest powers ; 
secondly, that over-stimulation is always followed, 
sooner or later, by prostration and weakness; 
and thirdly, that he really enjoys life most in all 
its phases, who by moderation insures the per- 
petuity of power, and by longevity more than 
compensates for the rapidity of enjoyment by 
securing its long continuance. To no person are 
these considerations more important than to the 
man who lives by the activity of the brain ; for 
it may be said of intellectual, muscular, and sex- 
ual energy, that they form an inseparable triad, 
in which the highest power of the first, at least, 
is only attainable in connection with a high de- 
gree of perfection in the other two. 

It isnot necessary that I should dwell in this 
place on the importance of temperance in regard 
to quantity in diet, or of healthful cookery, or 
healthful hours and habits of eating. These sub- 
Jects are fully discussed elsewhere; and in re- 
spect to them the public already “know the 
right,” much as they may still “the wrong pur- 
sue.” The object of this series of articles has 





been a different one, namely, to occupy a new 
field in Dietetics, and to show, not how we should 
cook our viands, or by what rules we should 
masticate, swallow, or digest them ; but ante- 
cedently to all this to endeavor to answer the 
question—more important in many respects than 
any other relating to diet—what sort of food 
shall we select to be cooked and eaten, in order 
that we may thereby secure the largest practica- 
ble amount of physical and mental perfection, 
the greatest efficiency in our particular avoca- 
tions, and the highest possible success ? 

It is not necessary that I should consider food 
in the light of economy, since the reader can have, 
for twelve and a half cents, an admirable pamph- 
let on this subject, entitled, “The Economy of 
Food ; or, What shall we Eat,” written by Solon 
Robinson, and published by Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells, which throws a great deal of light on this 
important aspect of the food-question. I have 
only to caution the reader that variety from day 
to day should be introduced into any such sys- 
tem of cheap living, or great injury may result ; 
and to remind him that the pamphlet answers the 
question how, cheaply, to obtain a subsistence, 
and for this is most valuable ; but it does not 
pretend to teach the brain-worker how to secure 
the greatest efficiency and force of thought and 
will, and for securing this desirable end it will 
readily be seen that some intermixture of more 
expensive brain-foods with the course of diet it 
recommends, is indispensable. And still further, 
the reader should bear in mind that the total 
amount of solid materials in a given species of 
food, which is assumed in the pamphlet referred 
to as the standard of its nutritive value, doesnot, 
in fact, afford a true standard or criterion ; for 
by such a rule, rice, having ‘86 of solid matter, 
should be just about as strengthening and 
strength-maintaining as wheat, which has ‘90 ; 
and corn-meal with its -91, and beans with -95, 
should be even more so; all which conclusions 
are contradicted by the daily experience of 
laboring men. But with these modifications in 
its teachings, I am inclined to look upon the 
pamphlet referred to as a valuable one; and by 
directing attention to the important fact that a 
perfect sustenance may be had at a greatly re- 
duced expense, it may confer on all classes in the 
community a very great benefit. The conclusions 
which remain to be drawn from our review of the 
subject of diet may be stated in few words: 

1. The diet of no two persons should be, in 
reality, exactly alike ; since their constitutions, 
states of health, avocations, and forms and 
amounts of physical expenditure, are necessarily 
different. 

2. Insufficient variety in food is as great an 
evil as insufficiency in the quantity of food, and 
an evil of the same kind ; because it necessarily 
withholds from the system a due supply of some 
one or more essential forms of aliment. A 
moderate variety is desirable at every meal ; a 
greater, from day to day. 

3. That diet is most perfect for each individual 
which furnishes to each the various forms of sub- 
stance necessary to make up his fluids and solid 
tissues, and in the same proportion as they exist 
and are daily expended in his particular consti- 
tution and mode of life. 
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4. Muscle and nerve both necessitate albumi- 
nous food; the former, in connection with the 
finer or phosphorized fatty substances ; the lat- 
ter, with the grosser fats and the phosphate and 
carbonate of lime. 

5. No person should live exclusively, or 
largely, for too long a time, on one species or 
article of food. If such excess be in the use of 
albuminous food, a tendency to gout, gravel, or 
apoplexy is the result ; if of oleaginous or sac- 
charine food, to liver-diseases, fevers, and all 
complaints connected with bilious derangement ; 
if of farinaceous (starchy) food, with a poor diet 
generally, to rheumatism and neuralgia. So a 
deficiency of oleaginous matters, phosphate of 
lime, salt and iron, tends to produce scrofulous 
diseases, and a deficiency of fruits and vege- 
tables, scurvy. 

6. Excess in food is not to be defined by any 
particular quantity. It exists only when there is 
a surplus over healthful expenditure ; and by 
this rule one adult system may require more 
than twice the food demanded by another. So 
excess in any special aliment only occurs when 
the supply exceeds the needful expenditure of 
that particular aliment. A B may consume 
three times the relative proportion of phos- 
phorized foods that should be allowed to C D, 
and yet not take such materials in excess, 


7. The proportion of nitrogenous to non-nitro- 
genous materials in food is no criterion of its 
nutritive powers ; but rather the adaptedness of 
food to the varying wants of individual systems. 


8. In districts that have been cultivated for a 
great length of time, certain nutritive minerals 
become exhausted from the soil, and hence are 
lacking in the vegetable and animal food ob- 
tained from such soil, pnd as a consequence, also 
in the blood and tissues of those subsisting on 
such food, in whom it produces loss of physical 
energy, and ultimately disease. Where such lack 
is discovered to exist, the missing ingredients 
should be restored by addition to the food, or 
better still, by free addition of them to the soil. 

9. Both vegetable and animal foods have their 
uses: the former favor and support more espe- 
cially the organic development and processes, 
such as nutrition and secretion ; the latter, the 
animal or active functions, such as locomotion, 
will-power, and intellectual action. 

10. The MAN will, in all cases, be as his con- 
ditions, of which food is one of the most import- 
ant ; and his products will be as himself. 

11. No imperfect vegetable or animal produc- 
tion, as those that are dwarfed, or sickly, or im- 
mature, or undergoing decay, can furnish ma- 
terials for complete human alimentation. 

12. Some foods constitute necessary compen- 
sating adjuncts to others, and should be used 
with them. Thus, rice. corn, or potatoes, require 
the addition of wheat-meal bread, or flesh, or 
milk and eggs, to supply the albuminous and 
mineral elements which they possess in much less 
degree ; and in such connections, singularly 
enough, custom, with its basis in instinct, has 
prescribed their use. So beans, peas, cabbages, 


cauliflower, asparagus, etc., lack the oleaginous 
element, and this is added in our cookery ; while 
it is a question whether the nutritive mincrals 
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might not in some cases be combined in these 
dishes with equal profit. 

13. The taking of food is a matter susceptible 
of, and much needing, a reduction to scientific 
rules ; whereas, at this day, the majority of man- 
kind take their sustenance at hap hazard, guided 
only by appetite or its perversions, or by acci- 
dent. 

14, The secret of longevity in connection with 
health and power, consists in diminishing the 
consumption or wear of the body to the lowest 
point compatible with efficient activity, and in 
diminishing the consumption of food to the low- 
est point compatible with reparation of the daily 
expenditures of material and force. 





——— 


TEACHING THOROUGHLY 
A FEW SUBJECTS AT ONCE. 


In the Report of the Ohio Commissioner of 
Common Schools we find the following remarks, 
which commend themselves to every teacher : 

It is the deliberate opinion, the almost unani- 
mous conviction, of those whose scientific ac- 
quaintance with mental laws, long experience in 
the school room, and opportunities of extensive 
observation, have enabled them carefully to note 
the development and growth of the mental facul- 
ties and powers, and the means by which they 
are strengthened or enfeebled, that the error 
most frequently committed by teachers is, that 
they undertake to teach their pupils too many 
subjects at once, and to teach them too fast. Al- 
though this error has always been quite common 
with young and inexperienced teachers, yet, in 
this railroad age, the tendency to skim lightly. 
over fundamental studies, and hurry the pupil 
into the higher branches before he has sufficient 
maturity of age or judgment tocomprehend them, 
has greatly increased. The influence of this er- 
ror is not limited to the primary schools, but ex- 
tends to all the higher institutions of learning. 
Deficiency in thoroughness is the weakest point 
in our whole system of modern instruction. Schol- 
ars are prematurely pushed from the primary to 
the grammar school, from the grammar to the 
high school or academy, and thence to the col- 
lege or university. Itis believed that many of 
the students in our colleges do not receive half 
the preparatory study which they need; and 
hence, the whole superstructure of our higher 
education is insecure in consequence of the slen- 
der basis laid in our preparatory schools. Seve- 
ral reasons may be assigned for this prominent 
defect in our system of elementary education. 
Too much importance is usually attached to the 
acquisition of mere knowledge, and too little to 
that of mental discipline ; and knowledge is too 
frequently estimated by the number of books or 
subjects studied—by its extent rather than by its 
depth. Important lessons in the elementary 
principles are not carefully framed into the me- 
mory and understanding of the pupil, and made 
a part of his mental constitution by frequent and 
varied reviews. As soon as lessons are learned 
—although in a superficial manner—and recited, 
they are too seldom repeated or recalled, and 
hence they soon slip from the mind, and the pn- 
pil is allowed to imbibe the notion that he stu- 
dies only to recite, and not for the purpose of 








acquiring mental discipline and useful knowl- 
edge. 
thus dispatched, another is immediately intro- 


duced, and thus the pupil is permitted to move , 


rapidly forward, learning, reciting, and forget- 
ting lesson after lesson. This practice, although 
utterly at variance with all sound principles in 
the theory and art of teaching, is fostered by the 
undue desire of parents for the rapid promotion 
of their children by the competition of schools, 
the misguided zeal of teachers, the importunity 
of scholars, and by the wish of all to make a dis- 
play on the occasion of a public examination or 
exhibition. 

Quintilian, more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, censured the practice of undertaking to 
teach the young too fast, and compared it to un- 
dertaking to pour very fast into a narrow-necked 
bottle ; and every enlightened, skilful teacher, 
since that time, has eorroborated the correctness 
of the censure. There are certain principles in 
the theory and practice of teaching, so generally 
recognized by our leading educationalists, that 
they may be regarded as well-established max- 
ims. Among these are the following : 

It is essential to the highest success in teach- 
ing, especially in elementary schools, that what- 
ever is taught should be impressed again and 
again upon the mind of the pupil, until it shail 
be thoroughly wrought into his understanding as 
well as his memory. For, whatever is worthy of 
being taught at all, is worthy of being taught ac- 
curately and thoroughly ; and whatever is wor- 
thy of being learned at all, is worthy of being 
learned perfectly and remembered permanently, 
otherwise it should not be found among the ap- 
pointed studies of the school. 

“The habit of forgetting some things when at- 
tention is turned to others, especially in the ear- 
lier stages of education, is so great an evil in 
itself, and so discouraging to the learner, that it 
is far preferable for him to know perfectly, and 
retain easily and securely a part, than to have so 
many studies, that each, in turn, passes through 
the mind as clouds through the sky.”’ The want 
of attention to this important principle, render, 
the knowledge acquired in school exceedingly 
insecure, causing many things to fade from the 
memory in order to make room for others. Let 
the pupil, therefore, at the very commencement 
of his education, understand that he is to be 
benefited, mainly, by what he learns and re- 
members, and not by what he learns and imme- 
diately forgets, and never allow him to think 
that he has learned a lesson perfectly till he 
can explain it clearly and intelligently to others, 
and readily recall it at any future time. 

Another principle equally important with the 
foregoing, is “to make sure of what has been 
once learned, either by constantly reviewing it, 
or by frequently using it in the subsequent part 
of the course, or both. It is also essential that 
every review should be conducted in some new 
way, so that the same principle shall re-appear 
under ever-varying forms. The novelty of its 
new phases will keep up a fresh interest in the 
mind.” 

It is not essential to good education and pro- 
per mental discipline, that the field of study 
should be very large, but it is indispensable that 
every inch of it should be thoroughly cultivated ; 
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for the reason that a few subjects, fundamental 
in their character, which are well understood and 
fully digested, are of greater value than a large 
number hastily and superficially studied. Not 
only is the effect upon the mind better, but the 
value of the habit, as an aid to future acquisi- 
tion, is vastly superior. If the first acquisition 
of the scholar be of a faulty character, all his 
subsequent acquisitions will, in all probability, be 
equally so. 

In schools where education is estimated by the 
number of subjects studied, rather than by the 
amount of mental discipline secured, and the ac- 
curacy and security of the knowledge obtained, 
“the effort of the scholars seems to be, to store 
the memory with an immense mass of words and 
sentences, which are to them little better than 
the words of a dead language, or with a great 
number of facts without understanding their na- 
ture, relations, or uses. The minds of such schol- 
ars are like furnitare rooms, crammed with ar- 
ticles without utility or order. The acquisitions 
made are not deeply and securely fixed in the 
mind. The objects presented to view leave no 
distinct impression. They are not compared, 
classified, and arranged into a system by the in- 
tellect of the pupil, and consequently the mem- 
ory holds them by a slight tenure. Knowledge 
thus acquired is too superficial to deserve the 
name, and rather injures than improves the 
mind. It tends to weaken fhe understanding, to 
destroy its soundness and integrity, and to ren- 
der it incapable of those decisive and sure acts 
which are necessary to command reliance. What 
is chiefly to be aimed at in training this faculty, 
is to give it power and precision, so that it may 
be both effective and safe in its operations. Such 
a result can be produced only by patient, exact, 
and thorough training. 

“ Systematic and efficient mental training is a 
primary object of education, to which the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is but secondary. The latter 
is, in the earlier stages of study, chiefly impor- 
tant as a means of mental discipline, having, at 
the same time, a true but subordinate value. 


“Tt is much better for a student to be able to 
master a few studies well, than to be hurried 
through a large number in that superficial man- 
ner so popular at the present time ; for the ob- 
ject of education, in its first and earlier processes, 
is not so much to impart a given amount of 
learning, as it is to form correct habits of study, 
and secure the power of future acquisition. This 
object should never be overlooked, for it lies at 
the foundation of all success with the scholar and 
the man of business.’’ 

“The success of the student depends not so 
much upon the extent of his acquisitions as upon 
the manner in which they have been made. A 
few subjects properly studied afford more real 
mental discipline than a score hastily and super- 
ficially pursued. In the former case, the acqui- 
sitions are wrought more deeply into the mind, 
and converted, as it were, into its own sub- 
stance.” , 

“Though elementary knowledge be limited, if 
it be well chosen, and used chiefly as a means of 
intellectual training, it will constitute a solid 
and secure basis, on which the acquisitions of a 

whole life may safely rest.” 


—— 
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“Tf every exercise in the school were such in 


its disciplinary character, that it might serve as | 


a pattern to be copied in all the remaining stu- 


system of education would be so valuable that, 
in comparison with it, all the superficial and os- 
tentatious attainments made without method or 
discipline, would be of little account.” 

“Habits of order, of accuracy and thorough- 
ness, lie at the foundation of all success in busi- 
ness no less than in scholarship.” 

“ This building up of the solid frame-work of 
the mind, giving it capacity and aptitude for vig- 
orous and systematic action, is a principal ob- 
ject of education. A contrary course impairs 
the strength of the intellect, weakens the whole 
foundation of character, begets disgust with in- 
tellectual effort, and produces just such a cha- 
racter as it is the business of education to guard 
against.” 

“Not only should the number of studies be di- 
minished, but the extent to which each is usually 
pursued in the primary schools, should be abridg- 
ed. It is but of little use to proceed far in 
studies in that superficial manner so common in 
many schools. If the plan be well laid out, and 
the studies properly arranged, the more labor 
bestowed upon the elementary part of each, the 
better will it be for the future progress of the 
learner.” 

“ Subjects which require a certain amount of 
preparatory knowledge, and maturity of judg- 
ment in order to be understood, fail of their ob- 
ject when prematurely introduced, and lose, per- 
haps, forever, the power of creating interest in 
the mind. It matters not how important and 
useful in themselves such studies may be ; they 
can be more advantageously pursued at a future 
time.” 

“ Thoroughness, therefore, thoroughness for 
the sake of knowledge, and still more for the 
sake of the habit, should, at all events, be en- 
forced ; and a pupil should never be permitted 
to leave any subject, until he can reach his arms 
quite around it, and clench hands on the opposite 
side.” 

“Itis of far more consequence to give the 
mind a degree of power which it shall be able to 
apply to any future study when needed, than it 
is to store it with any conceivable amount of 
learning.” 





THE LOST PICTURE. 





THE portrait of Charles I., painted by Velasquez 
at Madrid, in 1623, while Charles was Prince of 
Wales, and on a visit to Spain, is now on exhi- 
bition at Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway, 
New York, and is well worthy the admiration 
of connoisseurs, and all who love true art. 

Charles visited Madrid, accompanied by George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, with the avowed 
object of wooing and winning the Infanta of 
Spain. While there the celebrated artist, Ve- 
lasquez, then just rising to eminence, was com- 
miasioned by the Prince to paint his portrait. As 
the object of his visit was not consummated he 
returned to his native land, and the picture, prob- 
ably, was carried privately to England by the 
Duke of Buckingham, and not exhibited. The 
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scenery is eminently Spanish, and all the acces- 
sories indicate that the picture was painted at 


| Madrid, at a time, too, when the Prince, in the 
dies and business of life, this one feature in a | 





flush of youth and hope, was wooing, and expect- 
ing to win the Princess Royal of Spain. It could 
not have been painted after that time, because 
the Prince, failing to win the prize, it would not 
have been possible for an artist to perpetrate so 
gross an insult as reminding the Prince of his 
failure in Spain, by introducing Spanish scenery 
into the picture. Besides, the picture is clad in 
armor, and a rich medal is suspended from the 
neck; and it is well authenticated that these 
things were sent him by his father, James L., 
while on the visit in question. 

Mr. Snare, the owner of this rare relic of art, 
got the track of the lost picture, and pursued it 
for years with all the ardor of a connoisseur, 
until in October, 1845, it was sold, with other 
pictures, at Radley Hall, England. By some it 
was thought to be by Vandyck, though nobody 
knew anything about it, as it had been lost sight 
of for two hundred years. It was known that 
Velasquez had painted the Prince in Spain, but 
it was not known to the public that the picture 
was in being, or that it was ever in England. 
The picture was dirty, and, in a common light, 
looked dingy, and of course attracted no special 
attention, and was knocked down to Mr. Snare 
for £8, or forty dollars. 


We look upon this as being the best work of 
art our eyes ever beheld. It has in it the power 
of fastening the attention, to feast the imagina- 
tion, and to fill one with the most profound vene- 
ration for the artist and his work. 


- Wecannot occupy space to relate all the curious 
confirmations of the pedigree of this picture 
which have been sought out, compared and com- 
bined by Mr. Snare, and constitute a network of 
circumstantial evidence which is entirely satis- 
fatory as to its genuineness. We recommend our 
friends to visit this rich and rare picture while 
they may. 

Mr. Snare, who almost worships the picture, 
and whose oral explanations are very entertain- 
ing and polished in style, thus briefly describes 
the painting in an article in Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal. 


“Prince Charles is depicted in armor, decorated with the 
order of St. George; the right arm rests upon a globe, and 
in the hand is held a baton; the left arm is leaning upon the 
hip, being partly supported by the hilt of the sword; a dra- 
pery of a yellow ground, crossed by stripes of red, is behind 
the figure, but the curtain is made to cover one-half of the 
globe on which the right arm is poised; the expression if 
tranquil, but in the distance is depicted a siege, erous 
figures being there engaged in storming a town or fortress.” 

The warlike costume may at first appear objectionable 
but there still remain ecraps of proof of the very costume 
in the picture being shat worn by the Prince at Madrid. 
Nicholls’ “ Progresses, &c., of James L,” contains a letter 
by the king to his son, when at Madrid. It says— 

“ My babie shall ressave his tilting stuffe, now bravely set 
forth, and fit for a wooer; but, in goode faithe, the weather 
will be so hoatte thaire before you can use it, that I wolde 
wish ye rather to forbeare, for I feare my babie may be 
catch a fever by it.” 

Aikin’s “Court of James L,” vol. il., contains another 
letter to the Prince and Buckingham, in which he says— 

“ Kirke and Gabriel will carry Georges and garters to you 
both with speed; but I dare send no jewels of any value to 
either of you by land, for fear of robbers.” 

The jewels, however, were afterwards sent by Sir Francis 
Steward and amongst them— 
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“ A fairsworde, which was Prince Henry's, fully garnished 
with dyamondes of several bigness.” 

It is worthy of note that the hilt of the sword in the pic- 
ture sparkles as if jewelled. The drapery, which covers half 
of the globe, is a rich yellow, with streaks of red; these are 
the national colors of Spain. What can this symbol signify ? 
It is quite evident that it was intended to mean something, 
for it may be discovered that the globe and drapery were 
after-thoughts, the clouds having, in the first design, been 
continuous behind the head. In the “Memoirs of George 
Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham,” p. 17, we are told that 
on the arrival of the Prince and Marquis— 

“ He (Olivarez) then complimented the marquis, and told 
him, ‘ Now the Prince of England was in Spain, their mas- 
ters would divide the world between them.’ ” 

In the first volume of the “ Journals of the House of Com- 
mons,” we find the following, at p. 270:— 

“When arrived at Madrid, discovered first to Bristol. 
Duke went with Olivarez in a garden, where Olivarez much 
magnified the journey of the Prince, Must be a match, and 
divide the world between them.” 

In Rushworth's “ Historical Collections,” vol. i. p. 120, we 
find it stated, in “ Buckingham's Narrative,” that the Conde 
(Olivarez) 

“Said, that now without all peradventare, it must be a 
match, and we must part and divide the whole world be- 
tween us.” 

Here, then, is the riddle read: the Prince leans on the 
globe, while the national colors of Spain cover the half of it. 





VALUE OF RESPECTABILAITY- 

Every body values good character, whether 
they deserve it or not, and the meanest of men 
seek to hide their meanness under the guise of 
decency and honor, and thus pay a tribute to 
virtue in the very perpetration of their crimes. 
In illustration of this, we copy from a London 
paper, of the discovery of a still under a church. 

“ An illicit still has been discovered under the 
Free Tron Church, Edinburgh, by the Excise 
officials. The place in which the discovery was 
made was formerly used as a bank vault, by the 
Commercial Bank, previous to its removal from 
the building now occupied by the Free Tron 
Church, and it was well adapted for the purposes 
of smuggling. The apparatus was on a large 
scale. The parties had probably calculated on 
escaping discovery under a building only used 
once a week, in the neighborhood of a busy 
thoroughfare, and densely populated district of 
the town; and there is every reason to suppose 
that they have distilled and carried away spirits 
from the place for at least six months.” 

This reminds us of all sort of counterfeiters who 
seek the cover of respectability to screen them 
from suspicion. Esop tells us of an Ass that 
stole the Lion’s skin, and clothed himself with it. 
We read in the bible of “ wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.” Pollock speaks of those who 

“Stole the livery of the court of Heaven 
To serve the devil in.” 

In Philadelphia, we knew a place a year ago 
where there was a liquor shop in the basement, 
a spiritual book-store on the first floor, an atheis- 
tical association on the second, and a spiritual 
circle on the third. 

We once heard of a church which rented its 
basement and cellar in which to store and vend 
liquor ; a wag wrote with a pencil on the white 
wall : 

“There is a spirit above and a spirit below, 
The spirit of joy and the spirit of woe, 
The spirit above is the spirit divine 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 
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PHRENOLOGY FOR THE 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
NO. I. 

In the series of articles which we propose to give to our readers, we 
shall endeavor to present the subject of human nature as evinced through 
the brain and temperament, in a style so plain that the uninstructed in 
its beautiful and sublime truths may not only be interested, but also find 
it a source of great personal improvement. As all the joys which are 
worth the name come to ué through the mental nature, and as that nature, 
in its workings, is subject to laws, or rules, it isa matter of no small im- 
portance that we learn all that we may know relative to its constitution 
and modes of action. 

Hitherto the great mass of mankind have contented themselves with the 
idea that to professional men only was a knowledge of Physiology and 
Metaphysics available. But a better day has dawned. It is found that 
the non-professional can understand and practice the laws that relate to 
the mind and body, when they are properly explained. Works on science, 
designed for popular use, are often clothed in a style of language which it 
is difficult for most persons to comprehend. This is the chief reason why 
there is so little interest felt in scientific subjects by the majority of the 
people. 

In the work before us we shall aim to be so plain that intelligent youth 
twelve years of age will understand the subject. If these shall be in- 
structed and gratified, we shall feel the assurance that all may be benefited, 
and that in reaching the youth we act on that part of the human race 
which will soon give tone to public sentiment, and, for a third of a century, 
wield the destiny of the world. What is Phrenology? If this question 
were propounded to us by a child who was supposed to know nothing of 
the subject, we should begin at the very foundation, and endeavor to ex- 
plain and illustrate the principles and bearings of the science in such a 

manner as to leave no shadow of doubt relative to its generalities and de- 
tails. As many persons have no correct idea of the subject, we shall be- 
gin with the first principles. 

Phrenology teaches, first, that the brain is the general organ of the 
mind, in just such a sense as the eye is the organ of sight. Few persons 
doubt that the brain is the seat of intellect, but many suppose the affec- 
tions, the passions, and the moral faculties, depend on some other part of 
the system—the heart for instance. Some think the soul of man resides 
in the body, and acts without any dependence upon it whatever. But 
Phrenology teaches that every thought and passion, all emotion and mem- 
ory, all that makes man a moral, intellectual, selfish, ambitious, and social 
being, is manifested through the brain. It does not follow that mind is ma- 
terial because it employs physical organs for its development. The mind, 

as it were, resides in, or lies behind the brain, and acts itself out through 
it, just as, in fact, the brain itself is more interior than the eye which re- 
ports all its impressions to the brain, and it to the mind. The artisan works 
* out his idea upon the material world by means of his muscles and tools; 
the musician employs the instrument or his vocal organs to express his 
inner sentiment ; so the mind itself must have its tools, by means of which to 
be brought into contact with the material world. That medium is the brain. 

Many persons, however, admit that the brain, as a whole, is the organ 
of the mind in the aggregate, who do not believe that every faculty of 
the mind has its special organ in the brain. It is as true, however, as 
that each of the external senses is furnished with an organ ; for example, 
the eye for sight, and the ear for hearing. In the entire bodily system 
this same law, of an organ for every function, is definitely maintained. To 
this we know of no exception. If an organ appears to have several 
powers, there will be found a combination of several organs, as in the 
tongue, which has a set of nerves for motion, another set of nerves for sen- 
sation, and another for tasting. Indeed, it is maintained that there are 
many different sets of nerves for tasting or appreciating various qualities ; 
for example, that sour is tasted by the tip of the tongue, sweet by its 
sides, an inch from the point, and bitter at the root, near the throat. 


MILLION: 


If nature thus adapts an organ for every function throughout the whole 
physical world, it is no stretch of fancy to suppose that, the brain being 


the organ of the mind, each faculty should have its organ. This propo- 
sition will be more fully elucidated as we proceed, meanwhile we invite 
attention to the structure of the brain. 

On removing the cranium the brain presents a furrowed, irregular sur- 
face, as if folded and gathered into asmall space. Through its meridian, 
running from the root of the nose to the nape of the neck, will be seen a 
cleft or fissure, which dips down nearly two-thirds its depth, and divides 
the brain into halves, called hemispheres.* These are mechanically 
united by transverse fibres, called corpus callosum, near the base. It 
might be said, strictly, that each hemisphere is a complete brain of 
itself. It contains all the mental organs, and, without any aid from the 
other, can manifest all the faculties. The organs therefore are double, 
one being in each hemisphere of the brain, in the same manner as the 
eyes, ears, lungs, kidneys, &c., are double. 

In partial paralysis, one side of the brain, as also one side of the 
body, is frequently rendered useless, yet the mind is not always seriously 
affected by it. It will be seen that the tongue has also a dividing line 
through its centre, and if by paralysis one half of it be rendered useless, it 
destroys the power of speaking, because the healthy side is so intimately 
coupled with the diseased one that it cannot act independently of it in 
talking, as the healthy hemisphere of the brain can do in thinking. 

Anatomists recognize a division of the hemispheres into lobes, viz., the 
anterior, which fills the forehead ; the middle, which occupies the region 
about and above the ears; and the posterior which fills the back head. 
These lobes are subdivided into convolutions or foldings, as seen on the 
exterior, which gives a large amount of nervous surface in a small space, 
Besides the cerebrum, or great brain, of which ave have spoken, there is 
the cerebellum or little brain, which lies under the cerebrum and behind 
the connection of the brain with the spinal cord. The hemispheres of 
the cerebellum are also brought into connection with each other, and with 
the cerebrum and spinal cord. 

Phrenologists recognize another division of the brain—viz., into organs. 
These are equal in number to the faculties of the mind, and though there 
are not apartments fenced off from each other by membranes like those 
which enclose the several sections of the substance of the orange, yet both 
analogy and observation prove that these individual organs exist. Some 
medical men have objected to this division of the brain, because there 
appears to be no anatomical division of the brain into such compartments. 
To such critics we reply, that the nerves of sensation and those of motion 
are sent off to the arm, enclosed in one common sheath ; and so nearly 
alike are they in substance and appearance that no dissection, however 
minute, and no microscopic analysis, however severe, will indicate the 
slightest difference between them ; yet every anatomist knows that if one 
portion of that little nervous cord be severed, the sense of feeling will be 
utterly destroyed in that arm, while the power of motion would remain 
undisturbed ; and, on the contrary, if the other half were severed, the 
power of motion would be extinguished, while the power of sensation 
would remain entire. On this principle we claim that the brain may have 
forty or four hundred mental functions, and their corresponding organs 
without any partition walls interposed to separate the matter of which 
they are composed. Nature is satisfied to give structure and function to 
the different parts without the fear that they will clash with or trespass on 
each other. This anatomical objection to the multiplicity of organs in 
the brain, because each organ does not appear to be fenced off, which has 
long been a stumbling block to many honest inquirers, as well as sceptics, 
therefore falls to the ground. 

Diseases of particular parts of the brain with coincident disturbance of 
particular faculties, furnish proof of the doctrine of an organ in the brain 
for each mental power. Multitudes of facts could be adduced illustrative 
of this position. 


* The reader will please refer to the engravings of the brain in the May number, pages 
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It is reported by Dr. Miller of Columbia College, Washington, D. C., 
that a boy,a patient of his, had his skull fractured by a kick from a 
horse, near the external angle of the eye. Soon after the injury he com- 
menced whistling, though not disposed to be musical before, and continued 
it during his waking hours, and would even hum and whistle in his sleep. 
This alarmed his mother, as she thought him deranged ; and as the ten- 
dency increased, Dr. Miller made a more careful examination of the wound 
and found a splint of bone piercing into the brain three quarters of an 
inch. This he removed, the wound gradually healed, and the boy whistled 
less and less until fully restored, when he ceased to manifest the musical 
tendency altogether. This injury of the skull was over the region where 
we locate the organ of Tune, and the spicula of bone which pierced that 
orgaa produced inflammation, and an unnatural activity of the faculty. 

Edward Sprague of Deerfield, Mass., was injured on the back-head by a 
blow from the horn of an ox, which injury finally resulted in his death. 
As the disease increased he changed in disposition from being very -affec- 
tionate to his wife and family, and became jealous, censorious, and hateful 
especially towards his wife. Mrs. Sprague presented the case to my atten- 
tion in 1842, and wished me to explain why her husband turned against 
her, his best friend, and died hating her and others of whom all his life 
he had seemed to be so fond. I explained thatthe injury to his social brain 
was doubtless the cause. She referred me to Dr. Williams, who made the 
post-mortem examination of the brain, from whose notes I learned that the 
injury was in that part of the brain corresponding to the organs of Ad- 
hesiveness and Union for Life ; and that there was a softening of a por- 
tion of it as large as an orange. The destruction of these organs oblit- 
erated his affections, and the excitement by inflammation of Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness— the adjacent organs— caused 
their unnatural activity—hence the loss of love and the raging hatred. 

Two men in Lockport, N. Y., being mistaken for some other persons, 
were waylaid by laborers and severely injured about the head with 
sharp instruments, used in.stone quarrying. One cried out “I am killed, 
I am dead.” ‘The other being injured by a fracture of the skull over 
the organ of Mirthfulness, and while he was suffering very severely from 
his injuries, he was so convulsed with laughter at the thought of his 
friend’s doleful exclamation, “I am killed, I am dead,” that he was 
obliged to stuff his bed-clothes into his mouth to prevent laughing out- 
right, though to all appearance, and as he himself supposed, his friend 
and himself were very dangerously, if not fatally wounded. This propen- 
sity to laugh continued while the wound was in an inflamed state, but as 
the irritation subsided, the inordinately mirthful disposition abated, until, 
having attained his normal state, he could see nothing particularly ludicrous 
in the words of his friend. 

In the summer of 1845 I heard that a young man, H. B., of 
Suffield, Conn., had been injured by a blow on the head, and had become 
insane in consequence. I was told that he started for New York in the 
train, and before arriving there, attracted attention by immoderate laugh- 
ter at everybody and everything in the cars. A gentleman who knew 
him happened to be on board, and took him back to Hartford, left him 
in the Asylum, and sent for his father. On hearing these facts I wrote 
at once to the father, stating my impression that the injury was upon the 
region of Mirthfulness, and that if the physician would apply leeches or 
cold applications to the temple on the side of the injury, the symptoms of 
insanity would soon cease. The father, armed with this idea, hurried to 
the Asylum, showed my letter to the physician, who adopted its sugges- 
tions, which worked like a charm, and in a few days the patient returned 
to his home in his right mind. The father had given attention to Phre- 
nology, and was, therefore, the more ready to appreciate and adopt this 
method of treatment. The injury was directly over the organ of Mirth- 
fulness, and the inflammation caused by the blow produced the deranged 
action of that faculty. Eleven years have now elapsed since this injury 
was received and cured, and there has been no return of the symptoms of 
insanity. Had the inflammation been allowed to proceed, death, or mental 
derangement for life, might have been the consequence. Phrenology 
throws @ flood of light upon the treatment of insanity. 





OGDEN HOFFMAN: 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue temperament of Ogden Hoffman was one remarkable for vital and 
mental power. His complexion was light, inclining to the florid ; his eyes 
were blue, and his whole countenance interesting, animated and winning. 
From these physical peculiarities arose much of that pathos and warmth 
of oratory by which he was so distinguished. He had, also, a large and 
robust frame, which in combination with his warmth and susceptibility, 
made him one of the most powerful of men, mentally and physically, but 
it required considerable to call him out. His brain was large and when 
rendered, by excitement, attive, his mind worked easily and earnestly, and 
his bodily powers amply sustained his brain in long-continued efforts, so 
that he could labor longer and more efficiently than most men, and remain 
vigorous to the last. Hence he was always equal to the culminating point 
of long and fatiguing criminal trials ; and when others flagged and failed 
to sustain themselves, he was still fresh and vigorous when his clients most 
needed his talents, and able to sustain his high reputation in the estimation 
of the great congregations which ever attended on his forensic efforts. 

His portrait indicates large perceptive organs, quick and clear practical 
talents, a ready comprehension of principles and a great command of facts. 
His knowledge was always at hand, his wit was prompt and sparkling, and 
his language polished and free. He had very strong sympathies, ardent 
friendship, and a high sense of justice. Hence he won troops of friends 
and softened the asperity of his foes by the cordiality of his friendship and 
the nobleness and amenity of his manners. 

He was benevolent, hopeful, respectful toward the elevated, venerable and 
sacred, and stable-minded; he was also ambitious to be esteemed, yet 
was not afraid to oppose error in high places even at the expense of tem- 
porary popularity. 

His was‘an organization fitting him most admirably for the profession 
which he so, much adorned; and qualified him to fulfil his duties to his 
country, to his neighbors and to his family ; and of few men can it be 
said, with equal truth, “ he was, in every sense, a man.” 

Ogden Hoffman was born in the city of New York in 1793, and was 
the eldest son of the late Judge Ogden Hoffman. When quite young he 
entered the Navy as a midshipman, and was serving in that capacity on 
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board the “ President,’’ when that frigate was 
chased by a British squadron. At the close of 
the war he retired from the Navy, and under 
the guidance of his distinguished father com- 
menced the study of law. Admitted to practice, 
he selected the county of Orange as his field of 
labor. His success was marked, and his rise 
rapid. His first appearance in public was as 
Prosecuting Attorney for the county in which he 
resided ; his decided ability soon secured him 
other honors, and he was in 1827 elected to a seat 
in the Legislature. His popular manners and 
brilliant eloquence soon made him a leading 
member. Seeking a wider field than is usually 
chosen, he removed to his native city and became 
a partner of Hugh Maxwell, at that time District 
Attorney, and at once gained a metropolitan rep- 
utation by his assisting in the prosecution of 
the famous conspiracy cases, when several promi- 
nent citizens were indicted for conspiring to de- 
fraud the public. He held the office of Attorney 
of this city by appointment of the Common 
Council from the year 1829 to 1835. He was twice 
elected to Congress where he remained two ses- 
sions, including the years from 1836 to 40. On 
General Harrison assuming the Presidential 
chair, he was appointed District Attorney of the 
United States for New York district, which posi- 
tion he held until the electionof Mr. Polk. The 
last public office he held was Attorney-Generai 
of the State of New York, to which he was elected 
by a large majority, and from which office he re- 
tired in January last. During the last twenty- 
five years there has not been an important crim- 
inal trial in this city in which he was not em- 
ployed as counsel, and during the whole of the 
time he deservedly occupied a foremost position 
at the bar, and was looked upon as one of the 
recognized lights of the political party with 
whose future he identified himself. 

His sudden demise on the first day of May, 
created a profound sensation of grief among his 
immense circle of personal friends and admirers, 
and the deepest regret throughout the State, that 
a man so distinguished by mental ability, should 
be numbered among the dead. 

Mr. Hoffman, as a man and an orator, was thus 
eloquently eulogized by Hon. John McKeon 
at a meeting of the bar: “He had the power to 
command attention, to arouse passion, to excite 
sympathy, to convince even unwilling minds, to 
sweep over the strings of the human heart with 
the hand of a master, evoking feelings which no 
common man could arouse. There was magic in 
even that greatest and sweetest of instruments, 
the human voice—a witchery in his sincerity of 
manner—a facility of utterance of the most ap- 
propriate words. With this was united a knowl- 
edge of classics, both ancient and modern, by 
none surpassed. His legal erudition was laid 
deep in the foundations of great elemental truths. 
It may be said of him—to borrow the idea of one 
who combined the philosophy of law with saga- 
cious statesmanship—that, as a lawyer, bis mind 
was not confined within the narrow limits of the 
every-day practice of our Courts, but it rose to 
the lofty heights of the great principles of na- 
tional and public morality. His early life pecu- 
liarly fitted him for those causes which arise out 
of transactions on the great deep, and in early 
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boyhood, ‘his home was on the mountain wave ;’ 
in the forum, where the rights and duties of those 
who ‘ go down to the sea in ships’ are daily dis- 
cussed, he was equally at home. In criminal 
cases he was infinitely the superior of any man 
atthe Bar. Primus inter pares—here he stood, 
without acompeer. Here his perfect knowledge 
of criminal law—his deep insight into the springs 
of human action—his solid sense, combined with 
his surpassing eloquence, gave him a position for 
which none had temerity tocontend. The annals 
of our Courts will show that, whether as the 
prosecutor and vindicator of the law, on the part 
of the authorities of the country, or as the de- 
fender of the accused, he stands alone--the 
‘matchless statue ’—unapproached and unap- 
proachable. In his struggles he never gave a 
rankling wound. Who can say that, though in 
many a well-contested field, where may have been 
witnessed the signal ability of the most distin- 
guished men at our Bar, and on which fields Hoff- 
man has borne a conspicuous part—who can re- 
member the slightest ill-feeling existing against 
him when the contest was over? He was the 
Richard Ceeur de Lion, riding in the hottest of 
the fight, cleaving down his opponents, and yet 
no sigh or reproach escaped the lips of even those 
who had been struck down by the blow of his 
bright battle-axe. Of Mr. Hoffman’s eloquence 
no memento will remain to give a true idea of 
its power. Although it belonged to the ornate 
school, still it was tempered with such accurate 
taste that even criticism itself was led captive 
by its influence. The imagination and brilliancy 
of expression which sparkled through his forensic 
efforts were so commingled with the treasures of 
sound logic and ripe learning that they seemed 
to be one perfect whole—like the spray which 
garlands the crest of the wave, yet is still of the 
same element which buoys up the richest argo- 
sies. In whatever position Hoffman was placed, 
integrity and ability were displayed ; and, also, 
in the language of his own favorite bard, ia every 
office 
‘He hath borne himself so meekly.” 


Asa man he was urbane and generous. To 
the young man he always had a word of hope 
and of encouragement. None but those who 
have known the struggles of early professional 
life can appreciate such kindness, and to such his 
loss is irreparable. To all he bore the spirit of 
beneficence. The tears which fall upon the urn 
of such men can only find their course in the 
cherished memory of acts long since passed.” 





—_— 


Goop naTuRE is not usually reckoned among 
the Christian virtues. But it is the nurse of them 
all. Sunshine is neither a fruit nor a flower, but 
it is the parent of both. What is good nature but 


benevolence? It bears the same relation to re- 
ligious benevolence which common sense does to 
genius. Genius is common sense in a sublime 
form, applied to higher pursuits. Good nature, 
—a happy, smiling, cheerful state of mind, which 
will not be offended, and will not offend, 
borne about in daily life, and pervading com- 
mon, homely and minute affairs,—is a true be- 
nevolence, though the specialities of it may seem 
small and unimportant.—H. W. Beecher. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A Great deal has been said and written on this 
subject—a great deal done—but after all how 
little in reality accomplished! Is the amount of 
liquor sold and drank any less now than formerly ? 
Are the ranks of the confirmed inebriates sensibly 
diminished? Evidently not. Hundreds of so- 
called “reformed drunkards” have returned te 
their cups, and thousands of young men are form- 
ing habits of inebriation. Why is this? why has 
so much of the labor of the friends of temperance 
been spent in vain ? 

I answer, simply because they have not exerted 
their force in the right direction—they have not 
struck at the root of the evil. 

The great mistake as I conceive that temper- 
ance men have made is in considering alcoholic 
liquors as the great and sole cause of all the misery 
that intemperance has produced and is producing: 
Hence, they have levelled all their batteries 
against it ;—Ist, by persuading men not to drink 
and sell it, which they call “ moral suasion,” and 
2d, by resorting to the force of law to put it out 
of the way. 

This is called “legal suasion ;”’ and it is a favor- 
ite idea now with many, that if they can geta 
prohibitory law on this subject the “ne plus ultra’ 
of temperance will be attained—the Demon of 
Intemperance will be forced to hide his head. 
Will this be the case? I answer, no. No law, 
however stringent, will ever put an end to in- 
temperance. ‘ 

Alcoholic liquor is not, strictly speaking, the 
cause of intemperance ; therefore, to remove it 
will not remove intemperance. It is rather an 
effect, or a result of intemperance ; which I will 
endeavor to show. 

Suppose a child to come into the world with 
perfectly natural instincts, tastes and desires. 
His parents we suppose live physiologically, i. e. 
naturally, and bring their child up in the same 
good way—giving him a good education so as to 
develop harmoniously all the faculties of his 
threefold nature. When he comes to manhood, 
his appetites being natural will lead him to select 
such articles of food and drink as are healthful, 
and to reject all others. His well-balanced 
moral and intellectual nature will be a_still fur- 
ther security, and we may safely say there is not 
the least danger of such a man’s becoming a 
drunkard in any circumstances. 

But let me show how children are generally 
born and brought up, and then it will be seen 
what I mean by saying that strong drink is an 
effect rather than a cause of intemperance. 

Some are born with a predisposition to become 
drunkards—inherited directly from one or both 
of their parents. Others are drugged with pare- 
goric, or “Godfrey’s cordial,” or something 
worse— intoxicated in their very cradles to keep 
them quiet. When they get older, they are al- 
lowed to drink tea and coffee, and eat pork and 
beef, and gravied and high-seasoned dishes, con- 
diments, confectionary, &c., all highly stimula- 
ting and creating desires for something still 
stronger. When you see, as I have done, a child 
of six or seven years of age make his entire 
morning meal of beefsteak, or bacon and coffee, 
and refuse all plainer food, can you suppose that 
child will grow up to be a man of calm and even 
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temper—having no unruly passions and morbid 
cravings after excitement? True he may reform, | 
but the probability is that he will go on from 
bad to worse. Morbid appetites grow by what 
they feed on. They are always sending forth the 
ery of the horse-leech, and are never satisfied ; 
so when this supposed person arrives at manhood, 
nothing will satisfy his desires but the “ fire- 
water” which is dragging so many down to death 
and dishonored graves. 

But this bad end of a bad course is not all 
chargeable to strong drink. That is only the | 
last link in a chain of causes. Wrong training, | 
created false appetites—these created the de- | 
mand—the necessity I may say for strong drink. | 
This necessity was the “ mother probably to the 
invention” or discovery of the cursed art of dis- 





















will as long as the demand exists. Is not my 
conclusion then a logical one, that strong drink 
is an effect rather than a cause of intemperance? 
It is also a cause, it is true (in a subordinate sense) 
by re-acting upon the system and ministering to, 
and augmenting its morbid cravings; but it can 
no more be said to be the prime and original cause 
of intemperance, than swords and cannon can be 
said to be the cause of war, or slave ships and 
slave dealers the cause of slavery. 

To put rum out of the way by law then is not 
the way to put an end to intemperance. Were 
every drop of alcohol annihilated to day, and were 




























temporary check, but men would soon resort to 
other substances, and invent new ones, so that in 
a short time there would be quite as bad a state 
of things as before—perhaps worse, owing to the 
force of reaction. 










the following paragraph, which I insert here be- 
cause it confirms what I have just written. 

“We state it as a fact beyond contradiction, 
that in Maine and other States where the liquor 
laws are in operation, the sale of ‘ Essence of 










because in their use the same feeling is created 
as that produced by liquor. The same thing 
may be said of the people of China, &.” 







appetites keep up the demand, and that a wrong 






One link more completes the chain. Ignorance 
is the cause of this wrong training. Here we 
have the prime cause of the evil. 
then is obvious, viz., intelligence—education— 
knowledge. And physical rather than intellec- 
tual education is what is now most needed. 
is this education to be obtained? I answer ; by 
introducing the study of anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene universally into our District Schools, 
—by public lectures, and by the wide diffusion 
of works on health. These are the ways to cure 
intemperance. 

Jt may take years to do the work, but though 
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which temperance people aim. 
I would not reject the aid of law entirely, 
though it be not the remedy it may be an assistant 










tillation—at any rate it keeps up the process, and | 
| verted action and morbid desires ; and while 


it made impossible to make another drop, intem- ! 
perance would still run riot. It might receive a | 





Since the above was written, [have met with | 


Jamaica Ginger’ and opium has increased fourfold | 
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not here? But as prevention is always better 


| Puritanism, even in the opinion of its warmest 
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| reaction of the popular mind against the unnat- 


We have seen that the demand for strong | 
drinks keeps up the manufacture—that morbid | 


physical training creates these false appetites. | 


| cans, are comparatively sober. “ It was remarked 
The remedy | 


How | 


slow in its operation it is sure, and it is the only | 
effective means of bringing about the result at | 
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in the work ; especially in saving the inebriate. 
But I would have a law different from any now 
in vogue. Let us have one to prohibit the con- 
version of the food of man into a poison for his 
destruction. It has been done in France—why 


than cure—as it is a far nobler and worthier object 
to secure the millions who are to come after us 
from the ravages of the destroyer, than to save a 
few thousands of drunkards, let us direct our best 
and greatest thoughts and energies to the right 
training of the young. Give them such an edu- 
cation as they need, and our work is done, and 
done so that it need not to be done over again. 


C.N. B. Ontent, LI. 


[Nore sy Eprrors.—It is true that all real re- 
form lies in reclaiming the faculties from per- 


this is being done, we would save society from 
temptation by all moral, legal, and other legi- 
timate means. We cannot afford to lose a gener- 
ation or two, nor a large fraction of several, 
inconsequence of the earnest temptation which 
the presence of the accursed poison and its sel- 
fish pimps bring to bear upon those whose ap- 
petites are stronger than their power to resist.] 





AMUSEMENTS. 

TE moral influence of amusements, their ne- 
cessity, their safeguard, have evidently begun 
to attract the attention of moralists and religion- 
ists more than has been the case heretofore. 


admirers, has not sufficiently recognized this 
fact. The boy reared in a home where ascetic- 
ism isthe rule, is peculiarly prone to fall into 
coarse sensuality. The same is true of whole 
peoples. The moral condition of England under 
Charles II., was in a large part the result of the 


ural restraint imposed by Cromwell and his as- 
sociates. Want of innocent recreation is one of 
the most common causes of intemperance. Drunk- 
enness is the vice of people who are listless, 
heavy, and phlegmatic, and who betake them- 
selves for excitement to the bottle in the lack of 
other modes of relaxation. The nations that 
cultivate music, dancing, and other like amuse- 
ments, even though the character of the people 
is somewhat like that of the English and Ameri- 


during the Prussian war against Napoleon, that 
| the German soldiers, who had a number of amuse- 
| ments, were rarely drunk even off duty, while 
the English soldiers were so continually.”’ Still 
| more marked is the contrast between the English 
and ourselves, and the southern nations of Eu- 
rope. It would be easy to adduce other consid- 
erations having the same bearing. We are get- 
ting fast to be a nation of invalids, and the 
| American face is not only the thinnest, but the 
saddest-looking one extant. Were some blasé 
lover of pleasure, imitating his ancient proto- 
type, to offer a large prize “ for a new pleasure,” 
| Brother Jonathan’s inventive powers in this di- 
| rection would hardly go beyond the furnishing 
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tion with other liquids, of mint or sherry ; or 
else the giving of some new name to some plea- 
sant compound already not unknown in Ameri- 
can bar-rooms. But be this as it may, unlike the 
Frenchman, of whom the very opposite is true, 
the American has no talent for amusing him- 
self, 

It is easier, however, in this as in other con- 
nections, to state the difficulty and show the mis- 
chief, than to find the remedy. Much which has 
been said on this latter point seems to us unad- 
vised and hasty. Travellers in Europe come 
home full of “ the simple pleasures of the French 
and Italians,”’ and of the desirableness of intro- 
ducing similar tastes here. Lord John Manners 
thinks that England can only be saved by the 
restoration of the old English sports. As well 
might we say, what an excellent thing it would 
be if men and women would delight themselves 
with the simple pleasures and sports connected 
with the go-cart and the doll. 
. 


The fact that we are a hard-working people 
must influence our amusements, and make them 
differ more or less from those of continental Eu- 
rope. Hard work involves not only little time 
for recreation, but also fatigue and exhaustion 
afterwards. Fagged and jaded, the business and 
the professional man, even more than the me- 
chanic, needs rest more than recreation; or, 
rather, he needs what shall amuse while it rests 
him. Writers on this subject sometimes speak 
as if the sitting in one’s parlor with one’s wife 
and children, and reading a pleasant book, were 
not a recreation, and as if amusement were only 
to be sought in places and scenes where the Eu- 
ropean is accustomed to resort. But perhaps it 
would appear that among those gay crowds of 
whom the traveller speaks so enthusiastically 
‘‘ husbands, and wives, and children (as he will 
tell us), enjoying themselves so much and so in- 
nocently at the Casino, or the tea garden,’’ were 
many who were amusing themselves here, be- 
cause they found home very dull. But be this 
as it may, if the American finds in his own house 
the kind of recreation which he likes the best, 
and needs the most, it is not correct to exclude 
this from the list of his amusements. 

Still, these qualifications admitted, and just 
heed given to drawbacks connected with some 
foreign customs and habits, often quoted too 
hastily as examples for us, it is clear that much 
might be done to enlarge the circle of our inno- 
cent pastimes, and with gain both to the hap- 
piness and the morality of our people. 

The young, those who have no family ties, 
no pleasant homes; those whose social nature 
require society, and’ more relaxation and excite- 
ment than home-pleasures afford; these and 
others, who constitute a large majority in every 
community, are too often in this country harmed, 
on the one hand, by the want of innocent relaxa- 
tions, or, on the other hand, ruined by pleasures 
not innocent to which they have recourse. We can 
trust, indeed, something to the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. We may affirm with 
truth that in proportion as our people grow more 
civilized and refined, they will naturally learn 
to enjoy themselves rationally. Nevertheless, 





| of some new drink, perhaps some new combina- 


something may be done in anticipating the de- 
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sired change, and in accelerating the movement 
of the public taste in the right direction. 
co} i?) o Q o ° 

A prevalent taste for music is also a mighty 
safeguard against coarse and sensual tastes. 
Within a few weeks our citizens have seen how 
a large body of Germans from all parts of the 
country could enjoy themselves with the most 
entire abandon, and yet without rowdyism or 
drunkenness, and finding the excitement which 
Americans and English would have sought in 
these, in music and athletic sports. Dancing 
should cease to be anathematized by the relig- 
ionist. If he wants Biblical authority for the 
practice, he should remember how David once 
danced before the Lord. He objects—and every 
sensible person with him—to such balls and 
dancing, with their attendant display, and late 
hours and suppers, and other doubtful accompa- 
niments, as the “ Potiphar Papers’’ tell of. But 
the Christian of Great Britain and America, in 
opposing dancing under all circumstances, and in 
all company, is, in the view of all other Protes- 
tants, over-sanctimonious and pharisaical. Even 
the pastor in the land of Luther and of Calvin, if 
he does not, as we have been told, share in the 
amusement, would as soon think of denouncing 
a walk as a dance. Religionists are not, how- 
ever, the only class who need to review their 
position in thisregard. What public benefactors 
would they be, if some dozens of the leaders of 
fashion in New York would set the example of 
early hours, simplicity of apparel, and freedom 
from all excess, and so bring their hospitality 
into better harmony with the purposes of rational 
recreation. The theatre, in view of the many 
vain attempts which have been made to render 
it what it should be, seems to offer little hope of 
improvement. The contrast between what it is 
and what it might be made, is so great, that we 
cannot feel very confident about its being an 
auxiliary to public morality. But why can we 
not have an opera—an opera for the people— 
like what one finds in most German cities, the 
performances of which are over at nine o’clock, 
and the admission to which is a mere fraction 
compared with what it costs here. We shall 
have one day picture-galleries and museums 
open to the public gratuitously ; but why are 
not some of our rich men, who are delighted, 
when abroad, with these things, moved to at 
least making a nucleus for such collections 
here? 

Teachers and parents, warned by the dwarf- 
ish size and the attenuated limbs of the youth 
committed to their charge, should regard the 
gymnasium as indispensable a part of the school 
furniture as the desk, and in their estimate of 
the benefits of a fashionable education, think 
not only of its effects upon their children, but 
upon their grandchildren also. “The children 
of the poor never know what it is to be chil- 
dren.” How do extremes meet? Is not the 
same true of the precocious young ladies and 
gentlemen, the children of the rich in our cities, 
who learn to ape the manners of their elders be- 
fore they have learned to enjoy a romp or play 
a game at ball? The parent is to be congratu- 
lated whose son shows a taste for natural his- 
tory—for any speciality which takes him out of 





doors. One had better hunt butterflies than be 
one, and kill birds (though that has its objec- 
tions) on the open fields, than kill himself by slow 
degrees in the drinking saloon and public bil- 
liard-room. 

We have read books addressed to parents and 
young men, full of excellent advice and exhorta- 
tion. If some advice could have been given as 
to bounden duty in respect to joining a cricket- 
club, or putting up parallel bars and a horizon- 
tal pole in the barn or backyard—if the young 
man had been exhorted to pull a boat every day 
for some weeks to come, five miles against the 
tide, it has seemed to us the useful and desired 
would have been much furthered.—-Christian In- 
quirer. 





THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THOUGHT. 


We have heard much, and read much, on the 
immortality of the soul. But it may not have 
occurred to some of us that not only all its orig- 
inal powers are immortal but that every item 
of its knowledge is equally immortal. By this 
it is meant, that the soul of man is soconstructed, 
that in the future state it will, without any mi- 
raculous agency, possess a perfect remembrance 
of all its perceptions, reflections, opinions, affec- 
tions, judgments, and volitions—that no item 
of its acquired furniture, whether it be of exter- 
nal or internal origin, can ever be erased out of 
the memory. 

An evidence of this is the influence of the laws 
of association. These laws are never to be re- 
pealed. And their power to recover forgotten 
items of knowledge, is familiar in the experience 
of every one. There are but few of us that do 
not at times put forth what is called intentional 
memory, that is, exert the mind to recover some 
name or notion that had been forgotten. This 
notion is never gained by a direct act of the will ; 
for we cannot will the existence of that thing 
of which we have no knowledge ; we recover this 
lost name by revolving in our mind some other 
names which we think have a resemblance to it, 
and, by-and-by, some one comes up in our mind 
which resembles it so much, that it brings up, or 
suggests the names which we wish to recollect. 
“T am acquainted,” says Dr. Beatty, “with a 
clergyman who was attacked with a fit of apo- 
plexy. After his recovery, he was found to have 
forgotten all the transactions of the four years 
immediately preceding, but remembered as well 
as ever, what had happened before that period. 
The newspapers, which were printed during the 
four years, were read with interest and afforded 
him much amusement, being perfectly new. This 
same person recovered by degrees all he had 
lost.”’ In this instance the principles of associa- 
tion were, at first, completely prostrated by the 
disease, without any prospect of their being 
brought into action, except by some assistance 
afforded them. “This assistance was reading 
and conversation. By reading old newspapers, 
and by conversation, he from time to time fell 
upon ideas, which he not only had possessed be- 
fore, but which had been associated with other 
ideas, forming originally distinct and condensed 
trains of thought, and thus whole series were re- 
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stored. Other series, too, were recovered by in- 
tentional recollection; that is, by continually 
revolving in his mind such trains as were re- 
stored, and thus rousing up others. Such was 
the process by which he recovered the knowledge 
he had lost.’’ The laws of association which in 
this instance recovered forgotten thoughts, will 
be equally efficient in other instancés. Interest- 
ing portions of our mental history may seem to 
be blotted from the memory—days, months and 
years, may roll on, and there may be no evidence 
of their existence. But suddenly a scene is pre- 
sented, or a thought arises in the mind, related 
in some way to the forgotten portion of our his- 
tory, and again it is revived with all its original 
strength and freshness. So true are the words 
of the poet : : 

“ Lulled in countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain, 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies.” 

The immortality of thought may be inferred 
from the influence which sickness and drowning 
have in exciting the mental powers, so as to re- 
cover its lost knowledge. Flint, in his “‘ Recol- 
lections of the Valley of the Mississippi,” gives 
the following account of the mental affections of 
an intelligent American traveller: “It is desir- 
able,” said this traveller, “that in the bitter 
agony of such diseases as mine, more of the 
symptoms, sensations and sufferings, than have 
been, should be recorded, that others, in similar 
predicaments, may know, that some before them 
have had sufferings like theirs, and have survived 
them. I had a fever before, and had risen and 
been dressed every day. But in this, with the 
first day, I was prostrated to infinite weakness, 
and felt, with its first attack, that it was a differ- 
ent thing from what I had experienced. Par- 
oxysms of derangement occurred the third day, 
and this was to me a new state of mind. That 
state of disease in which partial derangement 
is mixed with a consciousness generally sound, 
anda sensibility preternaturally excited, I should 
suppose the most distressing of all its forms. At 
the same time that I was unable to recognize my 
friends, I was informed that my memory was 
more than ordinarily exact and retentive, and 
that I repeated whole passages in the different 
languages, which I knew, with entire accuracy. 
I recited, without losing or misplacing a word, 
a whole passage of poetry, which I could not so 
repeat after I had recovered my health.” The 
late lamented Professor Fisher, of New Haven, 
has made a statement on this point, drawn from 
his own experience of the influence of mental ex- 
citement by disease in recovering lost trains of 
thought. Said he, “ To whatever subject I hap- 
pened to direct my thoughts, my mind was 
crowded with ideas upon it. My ideas flowed 
with a rapidity which was prodigious, and the 
faculties of memory and association were won- 
derfully raised. I could render different lan- 
guages into English, and English into Hebrew, 
with a fluency which I wasnever before or since 
master of. During this whole period of poor 
health, I never felt the least pain or fatigue 
of body, though I was employed in the 
most intense meditation.’’ It has been remark- 
ed, in a number of instances, by persons who 
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have been on the point ofdrowning, but have been 
resuscitated, that the operations of their minds 
were peculiarly quickened. There was such a 
wonderful activity of the mental principle, that 
the whole past life, with its thousand minute 
incidents, has passed simultaneously before 
them, and been viewed asin a mirror. Scenes 
and situations long gone by, and associates who 
had not been seen for years, and perhaps buried, 
came rushing in upon the field of intellectual 
vision, in all the activity and distinctness of real 
existence. In a moment of time, when the soul 
was on the point of starting away from the body 


forever, millions of actions, millions.of thoughts , 


and feelings have been recollected and made to 
pass in review. In how many instances, com- 
pared with the whole number of persons thus re- 
vived after having been taken out of the waters, 
this peculiar state of mind may have existed, it 
is not in our power tosay. That it has existed 
in some cases is certain. I know of two persons, 
now living, both highly distinguished for mental 
vigor and coolness of judgment, who have re- 
lated to me that they had, at the very point 
when they supposed themselves sinking into the 
arms of death, in a drowning state, a perfect re- 
collection of every item of their past history, 
that the map of their life was spread out before 
them, and the whole was seen, as it were, by a 
single glance. 

“Some years since, A held a bond of B for 
several hundred dollars, having some time to 
run. At its maturity he had put it away so care- 
fully that he was unable to find it. Every search 
was fruitless. He only knew it had not been 
paid, or traded away. In his dilemma he called 
on B, related the circumstances of its disappear- 
ance, and proposed giving him a receipt as an 
offset to the bond, or an indemnifying bond 
against itscollection,ifeverfound. To his great 
surprise, B not only refused to accept the terms 
of meeting the difficulty, but positively denied 
owing him anything, and strongly intimated the 
presence of a fraudulent design on the part of A. 
Without legal proof, and, therefore, without re- 
dress, he had to endure both the loss of his mo- 
ney and the suspicion of a dishonorable inten- 
tion in urging the claim. Several years passed 
away without any change in the nature of the 
case, or its facts as above given, when one after- 
noon, while bathing in James River, A. either 
from inability to swim, cramp, or some other 
cause, was discovered to be drowning. He had 
sunk and risen several times, and was floating 
away under the water, when he was seized and 
drawn to the shore. The usual remedies were 
applied to resuscitate him, and though there were 
signs of life, there was no appearance of con- 
sciousness, He was taken home in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion, and remained so for some days. 
On the first return of strength to walk, he left his 
bed, went to his book-case, took a book, opened it, 
and handed his long lost bond to a friend 
who was present. He then informed him 
that when drowning and sinking, as he supposed, 
to rise no more, in a moment there stood out dis- 
tinctly before his mind asa picture, every act of 
his life, from early childhood to the hour of sink- 
ing beneath the water; and among them the 
circumstances of his putting the bond in a book, 
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the book itself, and the place in which he had 
put it in the book case. It is needless to say he 
recovered his own with usury.” 

The same effects are often produced by other 
injuries and diseases that affect the brain. Sir 
Astley Cooper relates the case of a sailor who 
was received into St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a 
state of stupor, which had continued some months, 
resulting from an injury in the head. After an 
operation he suddenly recovered so far as to 
speak, but no one in the hospital understood his 
language. A Welsh milk-woman happened to 
come into the ward, who answered him in Welsh, 
which was his native language. He had, how- 
ever, been absent from Wales more than thirty 
years, and previous to the accident had entirely 
forgotten Welsh, although he now spoke it flu- 
ently, and recollected not a single word of any 
other tongue. On his perfect recovery he again 
completely forgot his Welsh, and recovered his 
English. An Italian gentleman, mentioned by 
Dr. Rush, in the beginning of an illness, spoke 
English ,in the middle of it French; but, on 
the day of his death, spoke only Italian. 

Dr. Abercrombie relates the case of a child, 
who underwent the operation of trepanning 
while in a state of profound stupor from a frac- 
ture of the skull. After his recovery, he re- 
tained no recollection either of the operation or 
the accident ; yet, at the age of fifteen, during 
the delirium of fevey, he gave his mother an ex- 
act description of the operation, of the persons 
present, their dress, and many other minute par- 
ticulars. Dr. Prichard mentions a man who had 
been employed with a beetle and wedges split- 
ting wood, At night he put these implements 
inthe hollow of an old tree, and directed his sons 
to accompany him the next morning in making 
afence. In the nightyhowever, he became mad. 
After several years his reason returned, and the 
first question he asked was whether his sons had 
brought home the beetle and wedges. They be- 
ing afraid to enter into an explanation, said they 
could not find them, on which he arose, went to 
the field where he had beea accustomed to work 
so many years before, and found, in the place 
where he had left them, the wedges and the iron 
rings of the beetle, the wooden part having 
mouldered away. 

Now, the laws of association cannot of them- 
selves, create thought ; neither can the influence 
of sickness make any approximation to it; but 
can only operate as an excitement, or a quicken- 
er of the intellectual principle. These facts, 
therefore, render it highly probable, that the hu- 
man mind has power to regain every item of its 
forgotten thoughts, and hold in clear and eternal 
view all its vast variety of knowledge.—Ameri- 
can Phonetic Journal. 





Be Patient with the little ones. Let neither 
their slow understanding, nor their occasional 
pertness, offend you. Remember the world is 
new to them, and they have no slight task to 
grasp with their unripened intellects the mass of 
facts that crowd upon their attention. You are 
grown to maturity and strength through years 
of experience, and it ill becomes you to fret at 
the little child that fails to keep pace with your 
thoughts. 
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THE MIND AWAKENED. 


Dr. Apam Ciarke, in his autobiography, gives 
the following account of his earliest mental ef- 
forts, He speaks of himself in the third person: 

He employed two days and a part of the third 
in fruitless endeavors to commit to memory two 
lines, with their construction, of what appeared 
to him useless and incomprehensible jargon. His 
distress was indescribable, and he watered his 
book with his tears: at last he laid it by, with 
a broken heart, and in despair of ever being able 
to make any progress. He took up an English 
Testament, sneaked into an English class, and 
rose with them to say a lesson. The master 
perceiving it, said, in a terrific tone, “ Sir, 
what brought you here? where is your Latin 
grammar?” He burst into tears and said, “I 
cannot learn it.’”” He had now reason to expect 
all the severity of the rod: but the master, get- 
ting a little moderate, perhaps moved by his 
tears, contented himself with saying, “ Go, sir- 
rah, and take up your grammar; if you do not 
speedily get that lesson, I shall pull your ears as 
long as Jowler’s, (a great dog belonging to the 
premises,) and you shall be a beggar to the day 
of your death.” These were terrible words, and 
seemed to express the sentence of a ruthless and 
unavoidable destiny. He retired, and sat down 
by the side of a gentleman ‘with whom he had 
been in class, but who, unable to lag behind with 
his dulness, requested to be separated, that he 
might advance by himself. Here he was re- 
ceived with the most bitter taunts, and poignant 
insults. “ What, have you not learned that lesson 
yet? O, what a stupid ass! You and I began 
together ; you are now only in (As in presenti), 
and I am in Syntax!’’ and then, with cruel 
mockings, began to repeat the last lesson he had 
learned. The effect of this was astonishing— 
young Clarke was roused as from a lethargy ; he 
felt, as he expressed himself, as if something had 
broken within him: his mind in a moment was 
all light. Though he felt indescribably mortified, 
he did not feel indignant: what, said he in him- 
self, shall Iever be a dunce, and the butt of these 
fellows’ insults! He snatched up his book, in a 
few moments committed the lesson to memory, 
got the construction speedily, went up and said it 
without missing a word !—took up another lesson, 
acquired it almost immediately,said this also with- 
out a blemish, and in the course of that day wearied 
the master with his so often repeated returns to 
say lessons ; and committed to memory all the 
Latin verses, with their English construction, in 
which heavy and tedious Lilly has described the 
four conjunctions, with their rules, exceptions, 
&c. &c. Nothing like this had ever appeared in 
the school before—the boys were astonished— 
admiration took the place of mockings and insults, 
and from that hour, it may be said from that 
moment, he found his memory at least capable 
of embracing every subject that was brought be- 
fore it, and his own long sorrow was turned into 
instant joy. 

For such a revolution in the mind of a child, 
it will not be easy to account. He was not idle; 
and though playful, never wished to indulge his 
disposition at the expense of instruction—his own 
felt incapacity was a most oppressive burden ; and 
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the anguish of his heart was evidenced by the tears 
which often flowed from his eyes. Reproof and 
punishment produced neither change nor good, 
for there was nothing to be corrected to which 
they could apply. Threatenings were equally 
unavailing, because there was no wilful indispo- 
sition to study and application ; and the fruitless 
desire to learn showed at least the regret of the 
want of ability, for the acquisition of which he 
would have been willing to have made any kind 
of sacrifice. 

At last this ability was strangely acquired, 
but not by slow degrees ; there was no conquest 
over inaptitude and dulness by persevering and 
gradual conflict ; the power seemed generated in 
a moment, and in a moment there was a tran- 
sition from darkness to light, from mental im- 
becility to intellectual vigor, and no means or 
excitement were brought into operation but 
those mentioned above. The reproaches of his 
schoolfellows were the sparks which fell on the 
gunpowder and inflamed it instantly. The in- 
flammable matter was there before, but the spark 
was wanting. This would be a proper subject 
for the discussion of those who write on the phi- 
losophy of the human mind. 

This detail has been made the more particular 
because he ever considered it as one of the most 
important circumstances in his life ; and he has 
often mentioned it as a singular Providence, 
which gave a strong characteristic coloring to 
his subsequent life.—.dmerican Phonetic Journal. 





TENDENCY OF MIND. 

Ir gives us pleasure to note any special dispo- 
sition in the public to study man. Pope has said 
it was the proper study of mankind, and every 
year adds evidence that the world is beginning 
to appreciate it. There are not a few editors, 
and occasionally a clergyman, who avail them- 
selves of Phrenology to illustrate human cha- 
racter, and to enforce upon it a just system of 
training and restraint. 

The Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle discourses as 
follows under the above title : 

“ According to Phrenology our mental bias is 
marked on the exterior of the skull, and whether 
we have a penchant for homicide or a predilec- 
tion for charity and almsgiving, depends on the 
relative size of the organs of Destructiveness 
and Benevolence ; one located over the ear, and 
the other where Uncle Ned’s hair didn’t grow— 
“on the top of the head.” As Cuvier could tell 
what class, genera and species an animal belongs 
to from the examination of a tooth—whether it 
was herbivorous, graminovorous, carnivorous or 
allivorous ; so the phrenologist can tell by the 
inequalities of the skull the operation of the 
faculties that lie within. Not only is a cue thus 
obtained to our moral nature, but our mental 
capacity and tendency are also understood ; and 
a knowledge of the sphere of life and field of 
enterprise for which we are fitted and intended 
by nature, is arrived at. One half the world 
waste their energies unsuccessfully, and inflict 
injury on the rest of mankind from mistaking 
their vocation. 

“It isa fact which parents ought to bear in 





mind, in selecting professions for their children, 
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that success in any profession depends chiefly on 
the talents of the individual entering upon the 
business more than the nature of the trade itself- 
Many parents think they are doing an exemplary 
duty in curbing and breaking the spirit of some 
fiery youth and binding him down to a dull 
humdrum profession, when they are merely wag- 
ing war against nature. A young scapegrace, 
who is never out of a quarrel with his associates, 
unless while breaking windows, or laming kit- 
tens, or returning saucy answers to well-meant 
advice, is probably sent to college and made a 
minister of the gospel of peace ; regardless of 
inherent pugnacity and weakness for powder and 
shot. Had he been sent to West Point he might 
have won laurels in his country’s behalf ; but by 
mistaking his calling he has earned notoriety, 
and is often censured for exhibiting a disposition 
which he cannot control, and for which he is no 
more responsible than for the color of his hair. 
On the other hand, a retiring youth, full of 
moonshiny sentiment, who scrawls his copy-book 
with sonnets while he should embellish, it with 
problems in the rule-of-three; who takes no 
thought for the morrow and cares not what a day 
may bring forth, is started in life as a man of 
business to battle with competition, engage in 
shrewd money-making operations, and having 
no heart nor capacity for the business fails as 
soon as possible. 

“ Had he took to the pulpit he might have con- 
verted more sinners than St. Peter, and estab- 
lished more Societies for whipping Lucifer than 
all those whose anniversaries are now being cel- 
ebrated in New York. A boy addicted to the 
use of a jack knife and a desperate foe to ma- 
hogany, is probably diverted from mechanics, 
for which he has a natural bent, and sent to 
study Blackstone and bother his brains among 
revised and unrevised statutes. He never gets 
above pettyfoggery as a lawyer ; is sorely puzzled 
by laws and precedents ; but had he studied pul- 
lies and levers, and the other mechanical powers, 
he might have been another Fulton or Arkright. 
Occasionally inherent genius bursts these artifi- 
cial barriers, and a Cincinnatus may be transfer- 
red from the plough to the head of an army; a 
Franklin may leave the printer’s case to assume 
the highest duties of State; a Roger Sherman 
may sign the greatest document ever framed by 
mankind with the hand trained to the use of 
pegging-awl and pincers ; but two many pine on 
through life, useless members of society, and 
discontented with their calling, when the fault 
lies in themselves. Nature should be the guide ; 
for to make any man attain eminence in a pro- 
fession for which nature has not fitted him, all 
the appliances of art and training are vain. 
You might as well teach a cat the delights of 
bathing, or bring up fish ina bird cage. Let ev- 
ery mind seek its own occupation, provided it be 
honorable. 

“ Genius does not mistake its mission. Its aim 
generally accords with its capacity—its direction 
harmonizes with its native predilections. When 
we read the oft-written regret that some poet 
distinguished by a rainbow-sway of fancy and 
feeling, did not concentrate his energies in an 
epic, —that a brilliant essayist did not leave some 
enduring whole, an obelisk of thought, to mark 
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his position in a world of letters,—or that some 
statesman played false to himself, and “ gave up 
to party what was meant for mankind,”—we do 
not give an unquestioning adhesion to the opi- 
nion. Nature seldom mistakes itself. The bias 
of a man’s nature gives the bias to his life. The 
powers of the mind ever tend to make straight 
to their goal, and embody themselves in a con- 
genial line of action. External circumstances, 
indeed, may cramp, and shortness of life, in some 
paths of renown, mars all. To provide for the 
present—that first duty of life and necessity of 
existence—at times compells genius to sacrifice 
the future, and employ its powers in hasty efforts 

. or on ephemeral objects,—or, in the world of ac- 
tion, may confine its energies to a too limited 
field. Yet this happens, we suspect, much more 
rarely than is commonly supposed. Many of 
the most distinguished men in every branch of re- 
nown have risen in the teeth of circumstances— 
in war, or action, cleaving their way upward with 
lightning-stroke ; and, in the fields of thought, 
gradually dawning, it may be from an attic, on 
the world, though perhaps inadequately appre- 
ciated in their own lifetime. 


“Let this be borne in mind, and it appears 
probable that the world loses little of the high ge- 
nius born into it. In ordinary circumstances it 
never does. True genius, we repeat, never errs 
as to its mission. Mozart, with that passionate 
heart of his, rushes to music almost ere he can 
speak—Haypn heard his firest passage in a dream 
—the grand Beetsoven composes even after he 
is deaf. Bacon and Mrxton, the poet and the 
thinker, the positivist and the idealist, flourish 
in the same age. Great men rise into their true 
sphere of action without an effort ; their course is 
steady as that of water rising to its level ; if they 
never miss an opening, it is simply because they 
are ever ready for its occurrence. In truth, ge- 
nius not only instinctively falls into its true 
track, but frequently has a mysterious presenti- 
ment of its actual destiny. Crive dreamt of 
high achievement and success while yet a school- 
boy in England ; Louis Napoteon adhered to his 
presentiment of empire even in the prison of 
Ham. 

“Give it but life, and genius will mould all 
things else to its will. As the coarsest food up- 
on which beauty fares becomes forthwith subli- 
mated into the fairest forms, while food the 
most delicate only adds grossness to the gross— 
even so does the spirit of man influence and per- 
meate his external circumstances ; and so does 
genius make for itself favoring gales and golden 
treasures where ordinary natures see but storm 
and sterility. Give it but life! And for each 
variety of genius the needful length of days va- 
ries. In music, in poetry, in art generally, 
youth often reaches a point of excellence to which 
years add nothing. Experience, reflection, study, 
are not indispensable to the poet, whose greatest 
success may be but a flashing out, by onc bright 
impulse of his own rich nature, with all its 
dreams and passions and raptured imaginings, 
for which the rosy exuberance of youth may do 
more than all the intellectual gleanings of ad- 
vancing years. But in science, in philosophy, in 
history, the case is far otherwise. There genius 
finds no “royal road:” you must begin early 
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and work long. But in all cases there must be 
that mental relish and love of the pursuit which 
arise from a fitness of mind ; otherwise it is a 
chase as vain as that of the boy in search of the 
golden treasure at the foot of the rainbow.” 


Ghents of the Wanth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress.—The action of the Naval Board has 
formed the subject of repeated discussions in the Senate. 
The reform which that body attempted to carry into effect, 
has been strenuously resisted by certain partisans of the late 
incumbents ; and thus far the nominations of the officers 
Pp ted by the decision of the Board, have failed to be 
confirmed. An able speech was made by Mr. Weller in fa- 
yor of the Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Line, present- 
ing a lucid and powerful view of the importance of that 
enterprise to the development of our possessions on the 
Pacific. The Minister of Nicaragua from the Walker Gov- 
ernment has been fully recognized by the President, and 
admitted to an audience at the White House. The meas- 
ure was made the subject of an animated debate in Con- 
gress, and the apprehension is widely felt that it may com- 
plicate our relations with Great Britain. 














More Trovs.es in Kansas.—New troubles have sprung 
up in Kansas, which threaten to complicate the questions 
already at issue. It appears that about the 20th April, the 
bogus Sheriff Jones made an attempt to arrest one of the 
members of the Territorial Legislature, under the au- 
thority of the bogus Legislature. He arrested 8. N. Wood, 
who had just returned from Ohio. Jones found him a rather 
hard customer. He resisted, when Jones drew his pistol 
on him, whereupon Wood wrenched it out of his hand, and 
carried it home. Jones went off, swearing he would have 
Wood, if he had to take the lives of all the men in Law- 
rence. The next day, Sunday, Jones came back, and went 
at it again, trying to make arrests, and succeeded in making 
so much disturbance as nearly to break up the religious 
meeting. He summoned men to help him, but no one 
obeyed the demand, and he made no arrests, but left town 
again under a salute of three hearty groans from the 
crowd. The last account is, that Jones was shot and dan- 
gerously wounded, while sitting in a tent with a company 
of U. 8. dragoons, by whose aid he had made twelve ar- 
rests of Free State men during the day. His life was de- 
spaired of, and much excitement prevailed. It was not 
known who fired the shot. 

The examination of witnesses before the Committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to inquire into the legality of the 
election of the bogus Legislature of Kansas, commenced 
at Lawrence on the 24th of April. The first witness exam- 
ined confessed, on cross-examination, that there exists in 
Missouri a secret society, the object of which is to extend 
slavery into Kansas. It is called by various names, such as 
the “ Blue Lodge” and “ Social Band.” It had branches in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and in other States, and it was used 
as @ means to concentrate a party of men in Kansas at the 
election on the 80th of March. Several witnesses also 
proved that the Judges elected at that time in Douglas 
County, were compelled to resign by threats of instant 
death. The Missourians then proceeded to elect their own 
Judges. 

It is known that many more persons voted than had a 
legal right to do so, and very few of the names on the cen- 
sus lists could be found on the poll lists. 


Tae New Mormon Statxe.—On the 18th of January a 
District Convention was held at Covo, in Beaver County, 
Utah, to take into consideration the propriety of a Genera! 
Convention some time during the Spring, to form a Consti- 
tution and plan of State Government for the Territory. 
Delegates were present from several counties, some of 
them having come one hundred and fifty miles. No roof 
in the place was large enough to shelter the crowd, and 
they met in a grove near by. Col. W. H. Dame presided. 
The Hon. G. A. Smith spoke strongly in favor of the pro- 
posed Convention. He alluded to the immense change 
which had been effected in the condition of the country 
since its colonization, and said that Judge W. W. Drum- 
mond estimated the population of the territory at one 
hundred thousand. Nowhere else was there to be found a 
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population who understood so wel! the principles of self- 
government, who made better laws, or who were so united 
in carrying them into execution. They gloried in the ex- 
tent and power of their country, and they admired and 
would sustain to the last its Constitution, which was form- 
ed by the inspiration of God. [Cries of “Long live the 
Constitution.”"] The Hon. Jesse N. Smith, of Parowan 
City, coincided in the remarks of Mr. Smith. The estimate 
of population he thought nearly correct. Their election 
returns did not make a very imposing appearance, but he 
attributed this to the fact that their political arena was al- 
ways quiet and undisturbed by the squabbles which agi- 
tate parties in other States. Judge Lee, of Washington 
County, as one of the pioneers of civilization in the South- 
ern portion of the Territory, was deeply sensible of their 
present position. Many cases were continually arising 
from their intercourse with the Savages which required the 
speedy and effective arm of a State Government. They 
had earned the right to make their own laws and choose 
their own rulers. 





FataL Arrray aT Wasaincton.—On the morn- 
ing of May 8th, Mr. Herbert a member of the House of 
Representatives from California, shot the head waiter at 
Willard’s Hotel, killing him instantly. Herbert has been 
arrested, and has undergone examination. The witnesses 
brought forward give very varying testimony as to the cir- 
cumstances of the occurrence ; but it would appear on the 
whole that the duct of the ber of Congress had 
been culpable in the extreme, since no amount of provoca- 
tien from the insolence of a waiter, could have justified the 
course pursued. On the 10th inst., Justices Smith and 
Birch delivered their decisions in the case of Herbert. 
They say, “ After a careful examination of the evidence, we 
feel it to be a duty we owe alike to the defendant and to 
government—that the ends of justice may be fully met—to 
send thjs matter to the criminal court of this district, that 
tribunal being, as we conceive, the proper one to grant or 
refuse the application of the defendant for discharge. As to 
the application for bail we are divided in opinion, and we 
therefore commit the defendant to the care of the Marshal, 
until he be discharged by due course of law.” He was re- 
leased on bail on the 12th inst., the following decision being 
given : “ The order of the court is, that the prisoner enter 
into recognizances in the sum of $10,000, as security for his 
appearance at the June term of the criminal court, to an- 
swer to the charge of manslaughter, in the killing of 
Thomas Keating.” 











FiLormpa.—We are in possession of intelligence 
from Fort Myers to April 27th. No more outrages had been 
committed by the savages, although the troops both at 
Malco River and in the Big Cypress Swamp, were actively 
engaged in scouting. The men suffer much from sickness 
and heat. Much surprise was manifested at Fort Myers, 
that the Indians should have hazarded a general engage- 
ment with Major Arnold's troops; for by continuing in 
ambush, and only venturing to attack stragglers, they 
could have done a greater amount of mischief. Moreover, 
had they followed their usual mode of warfare, they 
would not have laid themselves open to the chance of having 
their villages and families discovered. 





Statue or WasHineton.—The ground has been 
broken in the open space at the junction of the Bowery and 
Fourth Avenue fora bronze equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton—the first of that description ever erected in this 
country—moulded by Mr. H. K. Brown, an American Artist 
of great skill, and cast at Springfield by the Chicopee 
Company. The immense blocks of Quincy granite which 
are to constitute its base, weighing sixty-five tons, are in 
the city, on the ground, or at the foot of 23d street. In the 
course of the month of June, our citizens will be gratified 
with the view of an elegant work of art in this i 
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Awnotner Arotic Exreprrion.—Mr. Henry Grinnell has 
just received a letter from Lady Franklin, in which she ex- 
presses a desire that Dr. Kane should visit England for the 
purpose of taking charge of another Arctic Expedition. 
She still hopes that some survivor of Sir John Franklin's 
party may be found living among the Esquimaux, from 
whom might be obtained the particulars of her husband's 
fate. She proposes to fit outa propeller at her own ex- 
pense, and give the command to Dr. Kane. 





Tue VintaGE or THE West.—The Ohio Valley 
Farmer estimates from statistics of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, that there are two thousand acres of Catawba Vines in 
cultivation in the vicinity of Cincinnati, of which sixteen 
hundred acres are in full bearing. By the average production 
of the last few years, this area of vines will yield five hun- 
dred thousand gallons of wine, which yield must, in a short 
time, be doubled. 

Trwe_y Enactment.—A bill just reported in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives enacts, that 
if any person shall be guilty of adulterating milk, by wa- 
ter or otherwise, he shall, on conviction, be fined $50 for 
the first offence, one half of which shall be paid to com- 
plain’nt, and for the second offence, shall be imprisoned in 
the House of Correction not less than two nor more than 
six months, 





PersonaL.—The Hon. Ogden Hoffman, late 
Attorney-General in our State, and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury a brilliant and successful advocate, died very suddenly 
at two o'clock, on Thursday, May Ist. Though for the last 
three days suffering from congestion of the lungs, he was 
not supposed to be in any danger till just before his death. 
He was out on the Sunday previous, apparently in his usual 
health. At noon on the Thursday he was attacked with a 
suffusion of blood from the stomach, and died two hours af- 
terwards. We publish in this number a portrait and 
Biographical sketch of this eminent man. 





Dr. Joun CoLtins WaRREN died in Boston, on 
Sunday morning, May 4, in the 78th year of his age. He 
was widely known, both in this country and Europe, as one 
of the most skilful surgeons of the day. Dr. Warren was 
the son of Dr. John Warren, no less distinguished as a sur- 
geon, and was nephew of that martyr of the Revolution, 
Gen. Joseph Warren, who fell at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
He was born in Boston, on the ist of August, 1778 He 
graduated, with distinction, at Harvard College, in 1797. 
After going through a regular course of medical studies 
under the instruction of his father, he went to Europe and 
spent several years in the Hospitals of London and Paris, 
and thus acquired a thorough medical education. On his 
return he established himself as a physician in Boston, and 
soon attained to an eminent rank in his profession. On the 
death of his father in 1815, he was appointed to succeed him 
as Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard College. 
and was inaugurated on the Ist of November in that year, 
The duties of this office he discharged with singular ability 
and fidelity until the year 1847, when he tendered his resig- 
nation, which was accepted so far as relieving him from the 
active duties of the professorship, but he was retained as 
Emeritus Professor until his death. On the 7th of June, 
1882, he was elected President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, as successor of Dr. James Jackson, This office he 
held until the 25th of May, 1835, when he declined a re- 
election. He was president of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, which office he held at the time of his death. He 
was a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the American Philosophical Society, of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, of the Academy of 
Naples, and the Medical Society of Florence; an honorary 





spot. 





Tue Masesty oF THE Law.—A lawsuit occur- 
red at North Danville, Vt. recently, in which a justice, two 
lawyers, a constable, a dozen witnesses, and two sets of jury- 
men, to say nothing of a score or two of others who were 
present from curiosity, spent two days in a case of trespass 
for sundry articles of second hand iron ware. After all, only 
one cent damage was awarded, when the plaintiff found that 
the defendant was a minor and could avoid the payment of 
that and the costs. Great is the majesty of law! 





ber of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of London, and 
a corresponding member of the Royal Academy of Medicine 
of Paris. He contributed a large number of valuable papers 
in the Massachusetts Medical Society's publications. He 
had a very perfect skeleton of a todon giganteus of North 
America, of which he published a description in a splendid 
quarto volume. 





James G. PercrvaL, the poet, died at Hazel- 
green, [Il., on the 2d ult, Mr, Percival was born in Berlin, Ct, 
in the year 1795, and graduated at Yale College. His first ap- 
pearance as an author was in 1821, when he published his 
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Prometheus and other poems. He published another volume 
of poems the following year, and at that period he was the 
most popular of American poets; the tenderness and melan- 
choly sweetness of his verses being in accord with the prev- 
alent taste of the day. Dr. Percival was a man of purely 
scholarly tastes and eccentric habits, and he united a re- 
markable love of sceintific pursuits with his taste for poetry. 
He possessed great linguistic acquir ts, and assisted 
Noah Webster in the compilation of his great Dictionary. 
He had made a geological survey of the State of Connecti- 
cut, and, at the time of his death, he held the office of State 
Geologist of Illinois. 


_ ee 





Tue How. Rosert B. Gricunist, Judge of the 
United States District Court of South Carolina, died at his 
residence in Charleston on Thursday, May 1 


Caprarn De Wrrr Ciivrovy, Assistant Adjutant- 
General to General Walker, who was killed at the battle of 
Rivas, was born in Newburg, Orange county, in this State, 
and was the only child of the late Hon. James G, Clinton, 
formerly a member of Congress from Orange county, and 
grandson of General James Clinton, of the Revolutionary 
army. 

. 

A letter has been received in Philadelphia 
stating that Charles Bocsha, the distinguished harpist, died 
at Australia, Jan. 7. He was travelling with Madame Anna 
Bishop. 


Georce M. Troup, formerly Governor of Geor- 
gia, died on Saturday, May 8, of hemorrhage of the lungs. 
Mr. Troup was elected to Congress as a Representative from 
Georgia, in 1807, and remained in the House until 1815. He 
was elected to the U. 8. Senate in 1846, but resigned two 
years afterward. In 1823 he was elected Governor by the 
Legislature, and in 1825 reélected by the people. He went 
out of office in 1827, but in 1829 he was sent again to the 
United States Senate, where he remained until 1884. Gov. 
Troup was ardently devoted to the interests of his State. 
and was for many years the most popular man within her 
borders. Since 1884 he had altogether abstained from any 
prominent position in public life. 


Ow Sunday night, May 4, after an illness of 
over ten days’ duration, Roszrt Ketry departed this life 
at his residence in West Sixteenth street. In Mr. Kelly the 
city of New York has lost one of her most honorable and 
public-spirited sons, and a very extended circle of acquaint- 
ance a well-beloved friend. For many years past Mr. Kelly 
has occupied a prominent position in most of the beneficent 
and philanthropic movements in this metropolis. As a friend 
of education, none was more ardent; as a business man, he 
was thorough and reliable. In all his undertakings, his 
maxim was; “That which is worth doing, is worth doing, 
well.” Favorite among his many public duties was the re- 
formation of the outcast children of the city, and to his 
untiring devotion to this noble work may be attributed his 
untimely death. On the recent organization of the Alamni 
of Columbia College, he was unanimously elected their pres- 
ident, and the Legislature at its last session bestowed upon 
him the office of Regent of the State University. Being a 
diligent student, Mr. Kelly had collected a library which 
ranks as one of the best private collections of books in the 
city. From the cares of business and the toils of public 
life he delighted to retire and commune with his books. As 
a busband and a father he was most exemplary, and his loss 
must fall keenly upon his beloved wife and her three tender 
nurslings He was a writer of no mean ability; and but 
for his sudden decease, might have left some enduring evi- 
dence of his literary talent. A member of the Baptist 
Church, a sincere Christian, a self-sacrificing philanthropist, 
and a man of the most sterling integrity, the death of Robert 
Kelly will be a public deprivation, and his place will long 
remain unfilled 


Col. Horace Bradley, lumber dealer, in Boston, 
committed suicide by shooting himself through the head 
with a revolver. Itis supposed that pecuniary difficulties 
prompted the melancholy act. 


Mr. Elisha Mason, of Lichfield, Conn., now in 
his ninety-elghth year,walked, on the first Monday in April, 
through the mud, a distance of three-fourths of a mile, to 
deposit his vote. 
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Ir is stated that Jenny Lind has written a let- 
ter to a lady in Philadelphia, in which she deeply sympa- 
thizes with Barnum in his financial troubles, ascribes to 
him noble qualities, and expresses her intention of placing 
asum of money at his disposal. But Mr. Barnum thinks 
the letter a forgery. 





FOREIGN. 


Central America.—On the llth of April the 
Costa Rican army made an attack upon the city of Rivas 
with a force of from 1,500 to 2,000 men. It was supposed 
by them that Walker had gone a long distance into their 
territory, and supposed in his absence the capital would 
fall an easy prey to their forces; but they had searcely be- 
gun their operations, when Walker's army were seen ap- 
proaching to the number of about seven hundred men. 
With his usual promptitude he lost no time in commencing 
the attack. The conflict was fierce and bloody. The Costa 
Ricans disputed every inch; but the Americans broke 
through their barricades, and with great slaughter drove 
them from their defences. The Costa Ricans had with them 
a heavy piece of ordinance, to obtain which, the Americans 
made a desperate attack, and succeeded. The Costa Ricans 
made two or three very courageous efforts to recover their 
lost arm ; finding this impracticable, a body of three hun- 
dred of them were observed to fall back. This was con- 
strued by Walker's officers into a retreat, and redoubling 
their efforts, they were put to a total rout. Almost simul- 
taneously with this about two hundred and fifty fresh Costa 
Ricans were observed to approach the scene of conflict. 
They were promptly met by the Americans, now flushed 
with the prospects of a complete and brilliant victory, and 
after a terrible struggle they were routed with much loss. 

Walker could not have had in the field a force ex: ing 
six or seven hundred men. He acted during the entire ac- 
tion with the greatest coolness—exhibiting no fears as to 
the result. The event justified his anticipations. Six hun- 
dred Costa Ricans were killed, while the Americans had 
only thirty killed and about an equal number wounded. 


Tae Peace.—The following is a specification 
of the articles comprising the Treaty of Peace : 

The First restores perpetual friendship between Great 
Britain, Sardinia, Turkey, France, and Russia. 

Second : All territories q d or pied during 
the war, shall be reciprocally evacuated as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Third ; Russia restores to Turkey Kars, and all other 
parts of the Ottoman territory. 

Fourth: The Allies restore to Russia the towns and 
ports of Sevastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria and 
Kertsch. 

Fifth : The powers grant a full and entire amnesty to 
those of their subjects who may have been compromised 
by any participation whatsoever in the events of the war 
in favor of the cause of the enemy. It is expressly under- 
stood that such amnesty shall extend to the subjects of 
each of the belligerent parties, who may have continued 
during the war to be employed in the service of one of the 
other belligerents. 

Sizth : Provides that prisoners of war shall be immedi- 
ately given up on either side. 

Seventh: The powers declare the Sublime Porte ad- 
mitted to participate in the advantages of the public law 
and system of Europe, and engage, each on his part, to re- 
spect the independence and the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire; guaranty in common the strict observ- 
ance of that engagement; and will, in consequence, con- 
sider any act tending to its violation as a question of general 
interest. 

Eighth: If there should arise between the Sublime Porte 
and one or more of the other signing powers any misunder- 
standing which might end the maint of their 
relations, the Sublime Porte and each of such powers, before 
having recourse to the use of foree, shall afford the other 
contracting parties the opportunity of preventing such an 
extremity by means of their mediation. 

Ninth: The Sultan communicates to the powers his fir- 
man, granting equality to Christians, which the contracting 
powers much approve of, but divest themselves of all right 
thereby to interfere in the internal administration of the 
Government of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Tenth : The Convention of 13th July, 1841, closing the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, is reaffirmed. 

Eleventh: The Black Sea is neutralized and forever 
forbidden to all ships of war of every power, adjoining or 
distant, with the exceptions specified in articles 14th and 
19th. 

Twelfth : Trade shall be free in the Black Sea waters and 
ports, subject only to police regulations, Russia and Turkey 
admitting Consuls to all ports on its shores. 

Thirteenth: The Black Sea being neutralized, strong- 
holds become useless; consequently Turkey and Russia 
agree neither to construct nor preserve any military mar- 
itime arsenals on the coast. 

Fourteenth: TheConvention regulating the force of ships 
for coast service is concluded individually between Turkey 
and Russia, but is appended to this treaty, and cannot be 
altered without general assent. 

Fifteenth: The act of the Congress of Vienna relative 
to river navigation is applied to the Danube and its mouths, 
and its freedom becomes a part of the law of Empire. 

Sixteenth : To carry article fifteenth into effect France, 
Austria, Great Britian, Prussia, Russia and Turkey, appoint 
each a delegate to put the river in a navigable state from 
Isatcha to Tza. 

Seventeenth: Austria,Bavaria, Turkey and Wurtemburg, 
add each a delegate to the Principalities commission, to 
form a permanent commission to keep the river navigable 
and superintend its police. 

Eighteenth : The named general commission will be dis- 
solved in two years, and the permanent commission take its 
place. 


Nineteenth : Each of the contracting powers may station 
two small ships at the mouth of the Danube. 

: Russia assents to the rectification of the Bes- 
sarabian frontier. The new frontier starts from the Black 
Sea, one mile east of Lake Bonona Sola, to the Ackerman 
Road, along which it extends to the Valley of Trajan, pass- 
ing south of Belgrade, and reascends to the river Yalpack 
to Savatsika, and terminates at Kamari on the river Pruth. 
Elsewhere it is unchanged. 

Twenty-firet: This ceded territory is annexed to Mol- 
davia. 


Twenty-second : Moldavia and Wallachia continue under 
the sovereignty of Turkey, with the guaranty of all the con- 
tracting Powers that no Power shall claim the individual 
right of interference. 

Twenty-third : The Porte guaranties to the said Princi- 
palities the continuance of the freedom of religion and 
commerce. The contracting Powers appoint a commission 
to meet immediately at Bucharest, to report on the present 
condition and wants of the Principalities. 

Twenty-fourth : The Porte will immediately convoke a 
Divan in each Principality, to learn the wishes of the 
people as to their definite organization. 

Twenty-fifth : Minutes thereof shall be sent to Paris,where 
the Constitution shall be framed, which the Porte shall pro- 
mulgate. 

Twenty-sixth : The Principalities shall maintain a mili- 
tia, and may construct works of defence approved by the 
Porte. 

Twenty-seventh : If the internal tranquillity of the Prin- 
cipalities be disturbed, the Porte must consult the contract- 
ing Powers, and cannot employ armed intervention without 
their consent. 

Twenty-eighth: Servia continues a dependency of the 
Porte, under the guaranty of the Powers, and retains its 
national administration and freedom of religion and trade. 

Twenty-ninth: The right of garrison in Servia is re- 
rerved to the Porte, but no armed intervention is permitted 
without the consent of the Powers, 

Thirtieth : Russia and Turkey retain their possessions in 
Asia, precisely as before the war; but their frontiers are to 
be marked out by survey. 

Thirty-first : The evacuation of Turkey by the allied and 
Austrian forces shall take place as soon as convenient. 
The time and manner of such evacuation shail be the sub- 
ject of private arrangement between each of the powers 
and Turkey. 


Thirty-second ; Until new arrangements shall be made 
trade shall go on as before the war. 

Thirty-third : A convention (contents secret) concluded 
between France, England and Russia, respecting the Aland 
Isles, shall be appended to this treaty. 

Thirty-fourth: The ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Paris within four weeks. 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 


Aiuertisements. 


A Limirep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 
Fors fallpage,one month, . ° + $7500 
For one column, one month, ° ° 20 00 
Fo: a half column, one month, —— 12 00 
Foy a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now ready to sell 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 


FARMING LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARDS, 
ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 

These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
5 and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and 
Tae Lapres’ WREATH AND PaRLOR | there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The road extends from Chicago on 
AxnvaL.—Now is the time to subscribe.—The | the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the north- 
Volumes begin with the Numbers for May and west extreme of the State; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this 
November. Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the land to 
= oe sonaoe whe ye noe ee | any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
pene of many of the purest and best Writers in the | @Towth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase in population 

country. Ite pages wiil be filled with by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm produce. 
CHOICE POETRY, ESSAYS, MORAL TALES The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, and pecu- 

AND MUSIC, liarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, &. 
pen vy he i on the oy yoo Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics of 
be embellished with two or more Frxe Steet Ey- | Iinois lands. Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as 
= of which will be « life-like represent- | i, seneorally the case in cultivating the new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian 
Corn, planted on the newly broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 

VEOWEM, VRUTY, OB BERS, BRAUTINGISZ Wheat sown on the newly turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. A man witha 
Sas Ladies, te Dccigine Suitiy Aaninaiien plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts can be 
bave given their universal verdict that this is the | made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from ¢2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious manage- 
CHEAPEST, BEST AND MO?T ATTRACTIVE <a may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 


MAGAZINE IN AMERICA!! 
end the publishers pledge themse!ves that no effort Corn, Graln, Cattle, &c. will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern 


- a the ened een ae eee —— market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Ilinois over 
of a discerning Public. At the end of the year, | the high priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more than suffi 
each subse iber will have a volume of 432 pages, | cient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

pads 2 Ri ea Cones, +; ees eteacinan | 4 Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
or gift for a fiend. fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to @4 per ton. Wood can 
be had at the same rates per cord. 

THe Famity Keepsake AND Home| Those who thiuk of settling in Iowa or Minnesota shou'd bear in mind that lands there of 
Liprary.—Two Volumes a year, commencing | 20y value, along the water-courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; that 
January and July. | for those located in the interior there are no convenience for transporting the produce to 

The publishers of this popular Magazine tender | | market—railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these lands 
pag. toy b ye ay i — er | | one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the expense of cul 
make it . oo. =. tivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good 


A SAFE, PLEASING, FAs, yaorrr sats FAMILY | investments as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 











“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 








h ks hold lati: he 1} xf . for | 
The same remar old good in relation to the lands of Kansas and Nebraska, for | Rendheped vastety, thobind mest euttahte fee 


th ' 
Armerh sees pewees & mas with safet ite pte although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 


be filled with a: ticles from the pens of many of the | greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 
BEST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Among the literary contents may be found 
MORAL TALES, ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY, & PorTRY, | the incomes from the farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year 


besides use'ul and interesting instructicns to pa- reduced. 
rents and children. ND 
the twelve numbers will coutain 384 pages of PRICE A TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
soutien matter, printed on fine white paper, embel- The price will vary from @5 to $25. according to location, quality, etc. Contracts for 
a » Ss 1 
bonentinlty. ae ee Plate alee tur | Deeds may be made during the year 1856. stipulating the purchase money to be paid in five 
steel, and, oceasionally, Music, making, when annualinstalments. The first to become due in two yerrs from the date of contract, and 





bound, a splendid Gift-book, or ornament for the | the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at the end of the sixth | 
| | nai by enclosing a postage 


Centre-table. 


TERM*—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE, 
ONE COPY FOR ONE YEAR, ONE DOLLAR. i 


| years from t»e date of the contract. 
INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


Four CopiesforOne Year . . . As a security to the performance of the contract. the first two years’ interest must be paid 
Seven Copies for o . ‘ * - 500. in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased be nego- 
Filles. Gopi Sen eo ° ° . . 700 ciated by special application. Twenty per cent, from the credit price will be deducted for 


In the tormariee of a Club, The Wreath and The cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 
Keepaake may be used. Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 
Specimens will be sent gratuitously on from responsible persons. They wiil be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one living 
application. ' and three bed rooms, and will cost complete, set up on ground chosen anywhere along the 
FOUR ny WORTH OF MAGAZINES AND Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 


FOR THREE DOLLAR proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
We will send ~ copy of either the Wrest or the their road prompt! 
Keepsake, and « copy of either of the followiug — Pp ae: 
Thiee Dollar M. azines — Harper's, Gody's, Gra- | 
ham’s, or Putn 






Ove copy of both the Wreath and the Keepsake, t; 
and one copy of either of the fol owing Two Dollar , ‘ity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 


vital, *, ee, od It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these lands 


One copy of the Wreath, the Keepsake, Merry” , will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself 


—* and the Mothers Magazine, one F ear independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime the rapid settle- 


o 
. One copy of both the Wreath and the Pg ment of the country will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When re. 
Or one year, and a volume of el: her of the follow- Li ti 
ing books, beontifally bewné im muslin, ald gilt, quired, an experienced person will pany app to give information and aid in 
viz,: the Parlor Book, the Wreath, the Keepsake, or selecting lands. 
Geins for the Plreside, for 00 Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable 
we volumes of either of the above books for and well known farmers, living in the neighborhood of the Railroad land, throughout the 
$s State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting. threshing, etc., by con- 





twee “ubseribers can have their Back Nomerre tract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on application, either personally 


Rounp or exchanged for bound volumes by paying or by letter, in English, French, or German, addre: 

the price of binding, which varies from 60 cents t JOHN WILSON, 

* Land © jommiccloner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
tar B cx Numpers for the year can always be 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, linois. 

suprited, as the works are atereotyped. Office up to the Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan Avenue. After that in the New 


AGEN'S WANTED in ail parts of the Country. | geome Passenger Depot, foot of South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


-— furnishing good recommendations, terms 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 

AND 
Ae LOSTMASTE GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
cente in procuring New Subscribers, o Mberal 


Commission will be allowed. AN ESTenaive and Superior Variety of the sore good at the Lowest Pri 

em we we s, wi lees for which they can be 

a eapeene sae at ered with the WREATH | parehased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and of 
UNION ADAMS, 


BURDICK AND SCOVILL, 
June 2ttr No. 8 Spruce Street, New York. No. 59 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 





ALL AUTHORIZED TvAVELLING AGENTS have 

& Certificate of Agency signed by the | ublishers, 
Any person sending us an Acceptable Article of 
pend. more pages, will be entitled to the Wreath 


Fr POSTMASTERS, —To those desiring to act as 











Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Compa. | 
ror $3 00 ny's lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quan- | 





Burner’s Patent Improved 
SELF-SEALING FRUIT CAN. 


This is the onty Fruit Can in market made 
entirely of Trx. All others are sealed by means 
of Lead Screws, which discolor the Fruit. 

By means of a Rubver Ring, the sealing is made 
so perfectly Air-Tight that the most careless person 
cannot make a failure in sealing this Can. 

A channel being arranged around the top, Wax 
can be used (if desired), in addition to the Rubber 

Ring. 

No funnels are necessary in filling these Cans. 

The opening is so large that a full-sized Peach 
can be admitted ; or the hand inserted to wash out 
the Can. 

Every can is perfectly tested, when made, 


t@ This Can is the cnxarest in market, consid- 
ering the advanteges it has over ALL oTuER Cans, 


Orders filled promptly, by J. & C. BERRIAN, 
AGENTS FOR THE PATENTEE, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE LIST. 


Quart Cans ° per doz., ° $2 50 
Half-Galion Cans . - . + 3860 
Gallon Cans . es . 450 
Wrenches ° ° ® * 5 


Tops, complete, for sale by the Dozen or Gross, 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade, 





CRANBERRY Puiants, of the Bell or 


general culture. They can be grown on poor, 


| . oductive land. Alse, on land ‘bh i 
| interrupted water communications, increases the expenses of transportation, which must be | recon en, Wen gay seta ge co Mp hee or Bev 


borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are | 


retain moisture through the season, often producing 
159 to 300 bushels per acre. Fine bearing plants are 
offered at 50c, per 100, or $4 per 1000, under 10,000 
plants, 
UPLAND CRANBERRY 
Which grows on poor, cold, sterile, hillsides, and poor 
lands, They are raised in great abundance in Ca: ada 
and the Northern Provinces, Smaller (trait and more 
productive than the lowland kinds—Also— 
NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 
Circulars relating to Culture, Soil. Price, &c., will be 





mp 
. TROWBRIDGE, Dealer in Trees, Plants, &c. 
a New Haven Cona 





| Arp To TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN 


| National Philosophy, Just Published. “The 
Key to Dr. Johnson's Great Work for Schools,” 
A ied by facimilies of his series of ten 


large Pbiloro,-hical Charts on a reduced scale, forming 
the most valuable aid to teachers of this branch of study 
ever published These charts bave received the 
highest commendation from the principal persons en- 
grged in schoo! affairs in this country. No Tracer or 
parent having a family of children, should ‘atl to send for 
a copy of the ** Teachers’ Aid.’’ Price 50 cents, 
Copies sent by mail (post =e) upon receipt of price. 
ddress, RANNEY, Publisher, 


No. r... Broadway, New York. 








Mitcuety’s New Natronat Map.— 
Is of later publication, more finely executed 
and on a larger scale than any other map of 
United States and Territories extant. It is 
the onLy Lases wera' tic PLare M\P exhibiting the 
Unsrrep Strares, M«xico, and Cenrast Amernica, in 
their proper connection ever published in this coun- 
try. It also embraces the West inpia lotanns and 
Nortn American Butrisn Provinces. 

On the same sheet are two Maps of the Wort, 
one on Mercator’s and one on the globular projec- 
tion, Also a map of the Sandwich Islands. 

Being CoLOnsn WC UNTES, PeOM OCRAN TO OCRAN, 
and giving the rorucatiow of all counties according 
to the census of 1850, besides much other valuable 
statistical matter, distance tables, &c., it is very 
much the finest map of the United States and ad- 
jJacent countries extant. Solo +XcLUsiVELY BY sUB- 
OCB PTION. 





Taseueeee Acenrs Wanre 
Apr tf . AUGUSTUS MITCHELL. 





A. Lonoett, 34 Cliff Street, corner 
of Fulton, Agent for Sale of Peruvian and 
Ichaboe Guano, Impreved Super-phoephate of Lime 
and Bone Dust. Dee, 6 
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Pror. M. Verones’ Evecrro-Onemi- 
caL Bartas. 


The Professor having made arrangements 
wite Dr. PRINCE, of Brook tyn, their undivided atten- 
thon will be given to patients .m the administration of the 
Bath, Every addition bas been made to his estab ieb- 
ment (110 Broadway) calculated to benefit their pa- 
tients. Hisexperience warran's him in guaranteeing o 
enre to al! who suffer from the imprudent use of mercury, 
lead, or other metallic substances, Painters’ colic can be 
immadiately cured. Rdeomatiom, Neuralgia, Contract- 
ed Muscive, Paralysis, Uterine Diseases, and all who 
euffer (rom Debility, are assured of speedy relief, Spe- 


cial departm~nt for ladies 
rt few students received and batteries supplied. May 


Pror. Vercnes’ ELecrro-CHemicaL 
Barus, with all the improvements of E. E. Mar- 
cy, M. D., the most scientific operator in New 
York city, are given by 

DRS. COLBKY AND BLODGET, 
rear of Mar boro’ Hotel, Boston, where, by an ingenious 
im provement of their own, in the manner of application, 
they are able to reach many cases, thet the ordinary 
me hod atterly faile to be «fis 
baths extract MINERAL PorroNs, and remove 
ssioned be them, they aleocore Rheumatism, 
“t Vitus’ Dence, Nervous Affections, Serofa- 
¢. They sleo administer 
TUE MED'C\TAD ELECT’ O-CHEMICsL VAPOR BaTus, 
A most agreeabie and effectual mode of appiyng the 
E ectro-Chemical principle (entirely their own inveo- 
tion), and which affords the moet ce molete relief in 
G wat, Sloggish Circulation, Sudden Colds, Skin Diseases, 





AMERICAN 





Catacth Dropey, Asth va, Pleurfey, &c. &c. Th-y have 
lately added more rooms to their b-retofore extensive 
ablinbment, and are now prepared to give these bathe | 
; or six tickets fur $10 
Ide Vapor, Sulpbar Fume, Plain Vapor, Warm, 
Cold, and Shower Baths administered every day, from 
6A M.two lo P.M. 


Proressor Verones’ ELEctro- 
Cuemicat Batus.—Pr-fessor Vergnes, of New 
York city, who first discovered the process of 
extracting Minerals from the human body, 

espectialily give notice that he duly in- 
orized Dr. E. @. CULTER, of Bos- 
e above-named Bathe, 
» Hanaine -x, M.D. \ M. VERGNES. 
Sept. 29, 1855. 

e Kathe are for Plambers, Painters, Looking- 
laters Gilders, White Lead and Paris Green 
Manufacta ers, Bird-Stuffere, Chemists, Electro- 
typers, “rasa-Poanders, and jor persons who have 
been dracged by Mercury, in any of ite forme, viz. : 
Biue Pills, Calome!, ae. 





It ts « fact well k nu to the medical world, 
that persons employed in the above-named trades, | 
o have been victims to malpractice, are 
time afflicted wita hithe: to considered 
eases—known as mineral poisons— 
w » are Inflar atory and Chronic Rhen- | 
, Uleers, taralyeis, St. Vitus Dance, ‘ie | 
Neuralgia, Stiff and E ged Joints, | 
Pala in the Joints an! Limbs, &c. & 
The above-named Baths, by the INDUCTIVE | 
CURRENT OF ELECTHICILY, will extract, with- 
out pain, all Metalile Poisons from the system, in 
the sho t space of three-quarters of an hour 
ofula and Humors in general, these Baths 
ere of great value. 
TAKE NOTICE 
Proresson Venones has authorized Da. E. G 
Corres. at No 292 Washington street, to adminis- 
ter the above-named Baths 


A. G. Banoer, 181 Broadway, N.Y., 
the most thoroughly practical Flute Maker in 
this country, has lately published a second 
edition of his “ LLLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
fuss FLUTE.” Any one, by reading this littie 
work,can make bimeelf familiar with the pecaliar- 
ities in the construction of this hitherto imperfect, 
but now most perfect and beautiful of musical in- 
struments, Price 124 cents. 

Sent free of postage to any part of the U, 8. 
Add. ess as above, Jan 6t 





ImporTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. —NEwW 
Serres or tue Usirep States MaGcazine. More 
Aoexts Waytep.—The first number of the 
third volume of this popular monthly, in its 
new form, will be tesued early in JUNE tor the 
JULY, and specimen copies mailed to 
a ts in the United States. it will 
contain 06 pa beautifully printed on the finest 
calendered pa , and from fifty to one huudred ele- 
gant original scravings, and we belleve will be, 
xception, he most magnificent ILLUS- 
{ITAL on this continent. 4m Agentis 
very county, not already supplied, for 
ZINE and our other Publications, An 
> person byadopting our plans for canvass- 
int, may, in almost any county, secure & patron. 
ace that will bring him a reguler income of from 
$800 to $1,500 per \ear. Energy end reliability are 

the ouly capital required. 

J. M. EMERSON & CO., 
No. 1 Spruce str.et, New York. 
June. 

Every Reaper Witt PLease To 
read this Work for all and work which pays. 
If you want employment, send at once for Mr. 
Bea Ciac ag To rc sB.Ts. Oar tie’ of books 
comprises the most Pictorial Publications; 
and we employ more canvassers than any other house. 





Addrces, port-paid, 
Poe Pe ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William S'., N.Y, 
1t ea. 








WarTERMAN’S 


the commencement of my career asa caterer for the public in 
the Kitchen and House Furnishing Line, at least a dozen differ- 


ent Foot Warmers 


defects were 80 palpabl 


to introduce tuem ; 


w 
can escape only through 
—__ once In eight hours, t 

Cushion at the same temperature the whole time, th’ 

Overheating them. When not wanted as a foot warmer it can be used as a fot stool, being suffi- 
Ciently strong and beautiful for that purpose. My bed foot warmer, on the same principle, will retain 
There is a mistaken notion that foot warmers are required only in the 
Itis notso The season forthem is the months when there are 


its heat twenty-four hours. 
winter season and in cold climates. 


no fires in the house, and for those chilly days that will eome in all climates 
they sit down to their sewing or reading, oD such days, my patent warm foot stool will prove iteelf a 


blessing indeed 


For Sale, wholesale and retail, at the Original Kitchen and House Furnishing Rooms, 83 and 85 


Cornhill, Boston, 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Patent Warm Foor Sroo..—Since 


have been sent me for my approval, but their 
le [have never made the slightest effort 


tue priucipal deiects being danger thom those 
too rapid radiation of heat from those to 
mdering them highly injurious to those 

ry two hours. In my patent 
tirely obviated, as the heat 

7 ire filling but 

etal plate and 

tly warm, and never 


the top, jowly 
he heat passing through 
keeping the feet pleas 


To the ladies, when 


May—2t tr 





BRIDGEWATER PAINT, 


For Wood, Brick, and Iron Buildings, Steam and Canal Boats, Railroad 
Or, for all kinds of Work above and under water. 
fectly Spark and Cinder Proof on Roofs of Houses, Decks of Steamers, 


Cars, &c. &e. 


Railroad and other Bridges. 


We have examined this Paint chemically, and pronounce It to be one of those pigments that form a 
chemical unity with Linseed Oil ; that ta, the olland the pigment unite and form a du: able compound, 


This is not the case with many paints now in use; 
ture, light and heat. 


For example, paints manufactured from metallic basis (the direct oxide of copper excepted) are not 
durable, because they only mix mechanically with oil. 

But all mineral paints constructed chemically as the Brid 
there is an affinity between them and the oil in which they 

The durability of « paint, therefore depends upon the na 
lated to each other, that they have an affinity in themselves, 


they are mixed. 


the analysis of the BarpoewaTer Parvt is proof of such @ condition ; 


is a paint to be depended upon for ite durability. 


Per- 


New York, December 24th, 1855. 


hence their short duration, when exposed to mois- 





water pigment, are permanent, because 
mixed 


nd nicety of its parts.in being so re- 
and of being negative to the ofl iu which | 


then as we have said above, it | 


pneu 


These facts are based upon experiment and prac‘ical experience, not of a few days only, but upon the 
experience of hard study and bard labor for the past thirty-six years | 
Lastly, the walversal satisfaction given by the Batpexwatse Paint, to those who use it is good proof 


of what we have herein stated Kes 
(Signed) Qua 


Water street, New York, 


Tue Gatessure Warter-Cure will 
open the 10th of March. 
DR. J.B. GULLY, Physician, 
T. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 


- - 
Beacumont’s PHYSIOLOGY ; OR THE | 

PuysroLocy or Digestion, with Experiments 

on the Gastric Juice. By Wiuidam Beacmont, 


| M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 


This work is a record of experiments on | 
digestion, made through an artificial vpening in| 
the stomach of A St. Martin, where everything | 
that took place during the process of healthy diges- 
tion could be closely observed. Such an opportu- 
nity was never presented before or since, and it is 
to these experiments that we owe nearly all we 
know of the action of the digestive organs, The 
record is made full and explicit, free from techni- 
cal terms, and cannot fall to be useful to all who 
read it. 

Price, prepaid by mail, $1. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
305 Brvadway, N. ¥. 





An Essay on Party ; SHOWING ITS 
Uses, rms Apuses, AND Its Natourat Dissoiv- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite its action to the near future, by Pati U. F eres. | 
The sathor is no politician in the popular sense of the } 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present | 
party wariare, observes errors, and the causes of those | 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in | 
the Eesay much to approve. Price 25 cents, Address, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y, 





Tae Ssew Moxument Associa- 
TIoN.—The object of this Association is to 
erecta suitable Monument to the memory of | 
Dr. Joel Shew: to be located in Greenwood } 
Cemetery, near New York. 

The benefit conferred upon our race by the very 
distinguisbed labors and successtul practice of this 
pioneer in Medical Reform entitle him to the grate- 
ful remembrances of his fellow-citizens. 

The officers of the Association feel rejoiced in 
preseniing an opportunity to the Friends of My-| 
dropathy o testify their acknowledgments to the! 
merits of the deceared. 

No. 3 of the articles of association provides 
that “all persons contributing a sum of money or | 
other valuable donation shall, upon request, be-| 
come a member of this association, and be en itled 
to the rights and privileges of members of other | 
similar associa ions.” | 

Subscription books are now open and contribu- | 
tions may be forwarded to } 


8. R. WELLS, Treasurer, 
Care Fow.er & Weis, 
305 Broadway, N. ¥. 
*,*Papers friendly to the cause will confer s favor 
by noticing the above. 


sors NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND | 


etfully submitted, 
TERMAN & SON, Painters and Chemists, 114 John street, New York 
The paint ts put up dry in barrels of 200 and 400 pounds. For sale at the Company's Depot, No. 90 





Just PusiisHep, Mapame Os- 


ABROAD; or Things and Th hts in Ameri 
ca and Europe. By MARGA FULLER 
USSULI, Autuurs of *Wowaen iu tue Nineteenth 
Century,” ** Papers on Literature and Art,” &c, &c, | 
Edited by her brother, Anraur B. Fortier. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 478. rice, $1, 

“The volume. we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—(|Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

“To an observing eve the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, and asingular power of description. 
This is a book which needs no commendation ; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.”"—(boston 
franscript 

“A welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess Ossoli. * * * In many 
respects, indeed. this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced.” | 
—{oston Traveller. 

* Has all the beauty, breadth of vision, and force | 
of argument. which characterize the former pro- 
ductions of that greatest of female writerssince | 
De Stael.’’—(Borton Post. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 
tar For sale by all the principal Booksellers in 
the United States. Apr 








PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING !| EVERY 
one his own teacher!! Mac Laurin’s Manual | 
Gymnastic Exercisesin Writing,—Patented by | 
the U. 38. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 

in @setot s Books. Price $2 per set. One set 
can be used by a dozen learners. Sent by mail, 
Pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on :eceipt of the 
price. Schovls and Dealers supplied on liberal | 
terms, 

This perfee:ly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the application of the patented device for 
overrunning them The sure means, are nere, for | 
the firs: time offered, to enable ev y one, without 
regard to years or special talents to acquire in bis 
own room, without a teacher, and in a fortuight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing The system can be used with 
the same advantage by children. The books are 

P db phlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system and ite results, There is no longer a neces- 
sity for any one not being an elegant and very rapid 


er. 
Published by W.8. MAC LAUREN & CO., 
345 Broadway. New York. 
To Txacnens—The Author will attend person- 
ally without charge to the introduction of the 
system inte schools wishing to adopt it. 








Henson River Rarroap. — From | 
April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 
Street Station as follows Express, 6 A. dl. aud 56. ot 5 | 
mail, A. M.; throngh way train 12 M.; em'- 
grat 7 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and 1 

M.; for S Sing, 10:30 A M., 4 P. M.; for 
Hodson, 330 P. M.; for Peekskil), 5.30 P. M. 
The Poughkeepsie, Sing Sing and Beekakill trains | 
stop at the way stations. Passengers taken at Cham. 
bers, Cana!, Christopherand Thirty first streets. Triing 
for New York leave Troy at 4.35, Tand 10.45 A. M. 
and 4:45 P. M., ard East Albany at 5, 7 39 and 11 15 
A. M.and6:15P.M. = -M. L. SYKES, Jr., Sup’, 


| and 


4LL KINDS OF BUSINESS PRBTALN- 
Ine TO Tux 


Patent Office 


FowLer anp WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 

with our already extensive business, a depart 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per 
taining to Parents, or PaTenrep INVENTIONS- 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

Advice, in cases of Re-issues, Extensions of Patents 
“ontliecting Claims and rejected Applications, will be 
freely given in answer to letters stating the circum 
stances of the ease. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are as- 
sured that it wiil be conducted with canzg and PRomPT_ 
NESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS, 

Inventors who wish to koow if their inventions are 
table, should enclose a stamp to prepay the 
answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
Fowtser ayo Weuts, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom all ications should be add d 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention, Nov. 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
States—employing two hundred men, and 
Jinishing eighty Instruments per week, 
About eighteen thousand of our Melodeons have been 

finished, and are now in use. 

Our latest improvement consists nf the 


PATENT DIVIDED SWELL, 


and all our Melod-ons hereafter will be furnished with 
this attachment wrrmouT ExTaa cHanes. We shall 
dispose of no rights o other makers to use this swell ; 
hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
mente of our manufacture, 

We have on file a large number of letters from the 
best judges of music in the country, which spesk in 
flattering terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, 

which we shal! be happy to show on application. 
List OF PaICES, 
4 octave Melodeon, portable, - i: 
4% — - ag 4 
Double Reed, 
Piano style, 


Double Reed, Piano 


portable, 


5 
5 
5 
6 
2 


a or ee ee, ear er 
Organ Melodeon for Churches, 5 octave, 

8 stops, and 4 sete of reeds, - - - 
Orders promptly filled. 
GEO, A, PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, 

and No. 87 Fulton st., New York, Aprb 





ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
Rourat Arrairs for 1856 is now ready. It is 
embellished with One Hundred and Fifty 
Engravings, and contains, among other valu- 
able matter, six designs for Farm H . five 
plans for Barns, turee designe tor Carriage and 
Poultry Houses, four for School Houses ; descrip- 
tive lists of all the best vaiteries of different kinds 
of Fruits, with general rules for planting and man- 
aging Fruit Trees; an article on Grapes, with de- 
signs for Grape Houses ; a chapter on Ornamental 
Planting. The Dairy Farm Mac ilnery, Domestic 
Animals, &c., together with a collection of inter- 
esting facts for farmers and housewives. 

The price of the Register ts only Twenty-five 
cents. The trade supplied. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Boox ILuustrarrions, 
Portraits, Buildings, V 

‘\ chinery, al 
‘= Checks, Bil! Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental! Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 

229 Broadway, 

One door above theAstor House N.Y 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


—_ 


AUGUSTUS WHETMORE, Jr., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


HOUSE FURNI 


SHING GOODS, 


838 BROADWAY, 


One door below Tnirteeath Street. 


June lt 





DOWNING’S RURAL ESSAYS. 


Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by George Wittiam Curtis, and a 
letter to his friends by Frederika Bremer. In one volume octavo, price $3. 

Of Mr. Downing’s reputation as a writer it is almost superfiucus to speak. He is, by uni- 
versal consent, the best and most interesting among those who have chosen the same line. 


This volume centains all bis editor fal pr pers in the “Horticulturist.” The memoir will be :ead with 
great Inte est, on account of the excellent and amiable cha:acte: of Mr. Downing a well as his well- 


earned literary fame. 


Miss Bremer’s testimonial to bis merit is an eulogium equally worthy of him 


and of berse.f, The volume closes with a series of interesting letters fem Fnelend.”* 


Who keep on hand a complete assortment of books on Farming, Horticuituce, Ga:ce ning, 
together with a full stock of books in the various departments of literature. 


Stationery, wholesale and retail. 





ed by LEAVJTT & ALLEN, 
379 Broadway, New York, 
&c., &e., 
Also Schou) Bow 
June 2 





$500 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000. 
THE ABOVE SUMS HAVE BEEN AND ARE 


Now Made Per Annum 
BY OUR GOOD AND ACTIVE AGENTS. 


TWELVE GOOD REASONS WHY: 


1. Our Books are very Popular. 


They are well Advertised, and therefore 
well known. 


The Paper, Printing, and Binding are 
Good. 


. They are nearly all illustrated. 

. They are all deeply Interesting. 

They all have a Good Moral Tendency. 

. They are not Sectarian or Sectional. 
They are suited to the tastes of all Readers. 
They are adapted to Public and Private 

Libraries. 

. They are Sold at a Reasonable Price 
They find a Welcome in every Family. 
They meet with Ready Sales. 


Some of off Best Selling Books. 
Comming’s Hunter's Life, i2mo, . os ~e 1G 
The Widuw Bedott Papers,i2mo, . . . 
Marion Harland’s Alone, !2mo, . . 
Marion Harland’s Hidden Path, 12me, . 
Beecber’s Star Papers, 12mo, . . - m 


Young Lady’s Own Book, i2mo, e . 
Hanting Adventures in Northern Wilds, 19mo, 
The Adventures of Robinson Crosoe, 12mo, . 
Jane Eyre, by Currer Be'l, Imo, . . . 
Mr. Roe's * Long Look Ahead,” 19m0, . 
Green Mountain Girle: A Story of Vermont, 
Sparrowgrass Papers ; or. Living in the Country, 
War in K -naas, or, A Trip to the Border, 12mo, 
The “orks of Charles Lamb, !2mo, .  . 

The S-ottish Chiefs, by Jane Porter, 12mo0, . 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Jane Porter, i2mo, . 
Peter Parley’s Balloon Travels, 

Life and Sayings of Mre. 

Female Life Ameng the Mormons, 12mo, 

Arabisn Nights’ Entertan ment. 12mo, . 
Jotn Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 12mo, e 
‘The Swiss Family Robinsop.1?mo, .  . . 
Vicar of Wek-field ard Pau! and Virginia, 12mo, 
The Green M antain Traveller, 12mo, . 
My Conrtasip and its Consequences, 12mo, . 
Camp Fires of the Red Men, 12mo, ° . 
Layard's Disevveries at Nineveh, 12mo, . . 
The American Gift Book, 12mo, ° e ° 
The Lost Hunter: A Tale of Early Times, 12mo, 
I dian Be ttles. Captivities and Adventures, e 
The Americ«n Revoluticm and History, 12me, 
Bel! Smith's Travels Abroad, lime, . . 
Arthur's Yeung Lady at Home, 1tmo, .. 
Paul and Virginia, and Exiles of Siberia, 12mo, 
Homboldt’s Island of Cuba, 19mo, . . 
General Jackson and New O-leans.12m0, =. 
Discoverers and Picaeers of America, }9mo, —- 
Simms’ Life of Gen. Marion,i:mo, . 
Simms’ Life of Gen Greene, 12m 


. . 


Mes 
Lives of the Signera of Iadependeuce, 12mo, . 
Ag Fo Eminent M-chanics, }2mo. . . 

WV 


fe of Sam. Houston, !2mo, . . 
Idren of the Abbey. Izmo, . . . 
ventures of Don Quivote.12m0, . . 
Alice Cary’s Married, no: Mated, lymo, . . 
New England Boys; or, Three Apprentices, 12mo, 
we of Grave the Lion Killer, 12mo, . 

“ neient Hiet vi 
Platarch’s Lives, im a _ — 
Hallam’s Middle Ages. 80, 
Rebertson's Historical Works, 
Raseel’s 


3 vols. 8vo, 
Modern Europe, 3 v« ls, 8vo, . 
's History of R-me. vo, . 
Ps Tustrated Life of Franklin, ®vo, Ps ° 
on Ban; or, “ Early Day” of the Northwest, 
— phens’ Egypt and the Holy Land, 8vo, . . 
ehater’s Family Enevel ° 
Ewbank’s Hydranties and Mechanics. 8v0, ° 
Hannah More’s Complete Works 8vo. . 
And more than 100 other kinds. 
7,000 additional Agents wanted. 


For farther oartseulere apoly to 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
119 Nassau St., New York. 
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NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Having made arrangements with 
the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
ail the States, These maps are receutly pudiisbed, are 
corrected to the time of going to press. They show all 
he Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifr!ly colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case of cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We will 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 374 
cents each. 

Maine, North Carolina, 
Massachuretts and 8 puth Carolina, 
Rhode Island, 

New Hampshire, Alabama, 

b eee neers ‘ 
Sonnecticu issiasi 

New York.” Letsieas,” 
New Jersey, Arkaneas, 
Pennaylvania, 

Delaware and 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 


Tilinots, 
Indiana, 

Towa, 
Michigan (‘ ), 
Michigan (S.), 
M onesota, 
Lake Superior, 
N. Bronswick, 
Nova Scotia, 
Canada East, 
Canata West, 
N, Y. City, &e. 


Maps showing the townshi which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Missourt, Wisconein Iowa, Ma: sachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put op in the same style, will be s: nt, prepaid 
for 75 cents each. 


We can farnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct ali orders, postpaid, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

Bust, designed especially for 

Learners: showing the exact 

location of all the Organs of the 

Brain, fully developed, which 

will enable every one to study 

the science without an instruc- 

tor. It may be packed and sent 

with eafety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 

any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $i 95. FOWLER anv WELLS. 

“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
buman head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is rep d, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned.”’—New York Daily Sun. 











Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, li. hograpbed and republished by 
Ewvrcorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New Yor®> 
from the German edition by Prof. M. J. Weber, con 
sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mount- 
ed. Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted $25. June ¢ tb. 
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BOOKS BY FOWLER AND 
WELLS. 


Works on Phonography. 


The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 
Webster. An inducti ition of Phonograph 
intended as a school-book, and engi: aprlnng 

instraction to those who have not assist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. A sheet to be framed. Price 15 cents, 

Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Exposi- 
we ot the Reporting Style of Photography. y A. 
J. Graham. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 

The Constitution of United States 
in Phonography, Correspond tyle. Price 15 cents. 





Pp 
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Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. Jn- 
clading ite application to the present and prospective 
condition of The United States. Lllustrated. $1.25 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External ts. By 
only authorized American Edition. 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 


be. e 
lustrated with 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good work for 
young ts. Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spursheim. 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes: duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and oth+ rs. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers. Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rev. G.S. Weaver, Price 87 cents 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied, Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise‘ 
lementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings, Thirty sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
eames of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With ou- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed : or, the 
Natoral Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By O. S. Fowler. Price 87 centa. 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 

art, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. cents. 

Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents, 


Works on Physiology. 


Alechol and the Constitution of Man. 
Tilastrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans, 30c, 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
ment of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics. Tllustrated with Engravings. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


Frnits and Farinacea the Pro 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall,M.D. Muslin, $1, 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 


Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner,M D. 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
idered Dr. § hei A of great 


r Food of 





Tats Day 1s PvusiisHep, ONE 
THovsaNp anp One Tarncs Wortn Kxrow- 
me. A Book for everybody, disclosing valua- 
ble information ; receipts and Instructions in ase- 
ful and domestic arts. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
For sale by al) booksellers. H, STEPHENS, Pub- 





Msher, No. 85 Nassau street, New York. Copies 
l sent by mail on receipt of price. Apr 6i* 


By Dr. Sp work 
merit. Price only 30 cents. 


Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man. Illustrated.” Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism. By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 cents. 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 





Illustrations, and a Bi v of the Author, whe 
lived 154 years, Read this book. Price 80 centa, 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Karly Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Books for Young People. 

These works wil! be found eminently un«ful to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein find 
such pieestion 2 : to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, ysical developmen 
where else be found. : eee 
Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 

including the Management of Youth; showing bow to 

train the disposition, «nd develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.S.Fowler Price 87 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction 
By 0. S. Fowler, Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind. With twenty six engravings on wood. By 
O. S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 

cure a“ sound mind in a healthy body.” 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of, Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cyltivation 
of Intel! ct, Social Affection, Courtsbip and Marriage. 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G. 8. 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 cents. 

The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 


nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engrav- 
ings and a Chart. Price 30 cents. 


Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous I!lustrations. By 
John B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully lilustrated. Price $1 95. 


Miscellaneous. 
Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 


Fuller, Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25, 


Woman: her Education and Influence 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits. Price 81 cents. 


Delia's Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hanvah G. Creamer. Price $1. 


A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building, With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents 

The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene, Price 30 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 
ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Price $7 cemts. 

Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 
cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 centa. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of a God. By the Rev, J. B. Dods. 87 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 
Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 75 centea hundred 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physi- 

ology applied to the Selection of Congenial Com- 

ions for Life. Including directions to the married 

Por living together affectionately and happily. Ilius- 
trated. By O.S, Fowler. Price 30 cents, 

Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. including importart direc- 
t and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of life. By 0.8 Fowler. 30 cents, 

Tobacco ; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents. 

Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects, By Alcott. 15 centa, 


These works may be ordered in large or smal! quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smail change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
jows:—Fowier ann Watts, 308 Broadway, New 
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[Own writer labored to prove, and did prove, to his own 
satisfaction, that the ideal was more and better than the 
real. Where there is shadow, substance must exist as its 
cause. The viewless wind uproots trees, and buries navies 
of oak and iron beneath the mountain waves which it has 
roused from the bosom of the sleeping sea. A shadow sym- 
bolizes substance, and quite as often raises one's thoughts 
to the pure, the good, and the beautifal, as the grosser sub- 
stance which gave it form. The following “Shadows” sent 
us by a friend for publication, will give pleasure to many 
readers. } 

SHADOWS. 
Tuer are shadows on the ceiling, and I watch them come 
and go, 
Forming in a sad procession, moving solemnly and slow ; 
Haunting shadows, mocking shadows, fading with the dying 
light 

Of the gold and purple sunset of this blessed April night. 


I shall miss those mystic shadows when the golden glory 
dies; 

I shall miss them, and grow tearful, as they vanish from 
my eyes; 

They are silent soul-companions, coming up from shadow- 
land— 

Fragments of a bow of promise shattered by s ruthless 
hand. 


Now they glow like angel foot-prints, on the ceiling—on 
the wall,— 

DoI dream? or doI hear that well-remembered footstep 
fall— 

Softly on the floor beside me? Do I see an angel form? 

Do I feel the gentle pressure of a loving hand and warm? 


, hie thee soul-ward—there with bitterness 
commune; 

For the shadows all have faded, and my heart is out of 
tune: 

Let me go and sit in exile, underneath the jewelled skies, 

Longing ever, praying ever for a glimpse of Paradise. 

M. H. Coss. 


Lawless fancy 


Tux Sacramento Tribune says “ that the contest which has 
been carried on during two sessions of the California Legis- 
lature, for the U. 8. Senatorship, has cost that State two 
millions of dollars—and no election yet.” 

If politicians in California are no better than they are in 
these parts, the amount spent in trying, but failing to elect, 
may have cost the State much less than if an election had 
taken place. A single vote of some politicians may cost a 
State many millions, beside rolling back the tide of reform 
and civilization for a century, and corrupting the morals, 
depraving the habits, or crushing the liberties of millions 
Triumph is not always success, nor is failure al- 
ways a misfortune. 


of men 


Graver Watt Borpers.—In answer to nu- 
merous correspondents, we are bappy to be able to refer 
them to Mr. Warerte, of Pautucket, R. 1, who has had 
experience in this new mode. 

A number of Houses have been erected on this plan in 
Pautucket, and, so faras we know, are highly approved. 
Messrs. R. Buss & Co., of that city, will give farther infor- 
mation to those who may desire it. 


We wave to acknowledge the continued kind- 
ness of Messrs. Fowier anp Wetts, of New York, in for- 
warding “The American Phrenological Journal,” and the 
“ Water-Cure Journal,” both beautifal quarto journals, in 
their 23d volume, at a dollar a yeareach. They may be 
procured in this country for five shillings sterling per an- 
num. The numter for February contains a highly favora- 
ble notice of the American Phonetic Dictionary.—Lon- 
don Phonographic Review. 

Gen. Wool has written a letter, in which he 
replies to the accusations made against him, as commander 
of the military forces engaged in the Indian war in Oregon 
and Washington Territories, by Governors Curry and Ste- 
vens, and other parties The epistle furnishes a valuable 
historical sketch of the Indian troubles in that remote sec- 
tion. 





Purenotocy iv Sours Carotmva.—Among the 
many clubs for the Jovenat sent us from this State, our 
friend J. H. Randolph has sent one from Greenville Court 
House. He speaks of that place as one of importance, it 
being the location of the Furman University with from two 
to three hundred students, and the Female College. It is 
a place of mental activity and a resort of families wishing 
to educate their sons and daughters, and also of those who 
seek health and pleasure—so that any scientific subject is 
regarded asa treat. Our friend says if some competent per- 
son were to visit the place as a Phrenological lecturer he 
would be well patronized. 

J. C. B. of Wyoming Co., N. Y. writes us :— 
Enclosed you will find one dollar, for which please send me 
the Phrenological Journal for the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, as I feel completely lost without it; it having 
been my constant companion for more than six years. I 
regard it as one of the first periodicals of the day, as 
being No. 1 among those whose mission is to enlighten 
humanity.” 

Dr. Orville Dewey has donated the earnings of 
his last Winter's Lectures in his native village, to be ex- 
pended in planting shade trees along the streets. 


The lost hand of Mrs. Jewett was buried with 
the son, killed by the Railroad accident at Nashau, N. H. 
It isa simple thing, but very touching, that the Aand of 
that mother which was not near to soothe his pain during 
the terrible hours he lived after the accident, was placed 
beside him in his last narrow house. 


Jenny Lind gave a concert at Exeter Hall, 
London, and bestowed the entire proceeds, £1,872, toward 
the fund for Florence Nightingale. 

Mrs, Sinclair, formerly wife of Edwin Forrest, 
is about to return from California to attend the Forrest 
divorce case. 


The friends of Coburn and Dalton, convicted of 
assault and battery in Boston, in the case of Sumner, are 
now vigorously besieging the Governor and Council for 
their pardon. 

The President and Managers of the New Jer- 
sey Ferry Company, the two United States’ Boiler Inspec- 


tors, the Captain and crew of the ill-fated steamer New | 


Jersey, and the Superintendent, have been arrested at the 
instigation of P. H. Mulford, Esq., Deputy Prosecuting 
Attorney of Camden, N. J., on the charge of manslaugh- 
ter, and held to bail in the sum of $3,0C0 each. 

Mr. John M. Barnard, a large distiller in Bos- 
ton, offers a premium of one thousand dollars for the “ best 
essay on the subject of legislative enactments designed to 
regulate the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating 
liquors, to be accompanied by an outline of a law for con- 
sideration.” 

Tue Aties.—The conditions of the treaty of 
Peace requires thatthe Allies shall evacuate both the 
Russian and Ottoman territories forthwith. It is under- 
stood that Omar Pacha’s army will be formed into movable 
columns, who would scour the country, and enforce the exe- 
cution of the new law, appointed by the treaty The com- 
mission for the organization of the Principalities will 
commence its labors in the course of this month. De- 
spatches from the Crimea state that the preparations for the 
departure of the army continued active. A despatch from 
General Pelissier, dated Sebastopol, relates that he had 
reviewed the entire army of the Crimea, by general orders. 
A considerable number of Russian officers, Generals Cod- 
rington and De La Marmora, were present at this military 


‘ete. The armistice was established in Asia. The last | 


mail from the East states that the insurgents against the 
Porte in Arabia have suffered so much from cholera as 
to almost put down the insurrection. Reports affirm that 
18,000 have died out of an insurgent tribe of 45,:.00. 


Charles Wheelock, by trade a plasterer, was 
tarred and feathered in Canton, Miss., on the night of the 
19th ult., and then ordered to vamose the ranche. It ap- 
pears his offense was tampering with slaves, and propagat- 
ing Abolition sentiments. 
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A beautiful gold medal has been received frem 
Holland, at the State Department at Washington. It was 
struck by order of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
in honor of Lieut. Maury. On its face is the image and su. 
perscription of the King, William III.; on the reverse, an 
inscription in the Dutch language, of which the following 
is a translation: “To M. F. Maury, the Investigator of Na- 
ture, the Guide of the Ocean, and the Benefactor of Sea- 
men. The King. 1856.” 


Great Brrraty.—The grand naval review, by 
the Queen, at Spithead, on the 23d ult., appears to have 


| excited some interest. More than « hundred thousand 
| Speetators were present, on sea and land. The fleet num- 


bered over 240 ships of wer, big and little, all steamers, with 
the exception of two; comprised 84,000 horse power; 
carried 3,000 guns, and 33,000 men, included sixteen gun- 


| boats and thfee floating batteries, and extended twelve 


miles along the water, east and west, across Spithead. The 
fleet formed four squadrons, and performed a number of 


naval maneuvres for the edification of the Queen. After- 


wards the fleet made a sham attack on Portsmouth Castle, 
and the performances were concluded by illuminating all 
the ships with colored lights. 

The Queen held a drawing room on the 29th ult., at which 
were presented, by Mrs. Dallas, Miss Rebecca Derby Smith, 
@ young lady of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Susan Dallas, daugh- 
ter of the minister of the United States. 

Her Majesty appointed Sunday, the 4th of May, as a day 
of thanksgiving for the restoration of peace, in England. 

Both Houses of Parliament were to adjourn for the Whit- 
suntide recess from the 9th to the 16th ult. 

The British Government lately presented to Mr. Henry 
Grinnell, of New York, a silver vase, a silver tea service 
and salver, for his public spirit in fitting out the expedition 
under Dr. Kane; gold medals for Dr. Kane and the other 
officers, and silver medals for the crew: the whole of the 
articles bearing suitable inscriptions, 

On the 29th ult. peace was formally proclaimed in London 
with all the pomp and circumstance of the ancient cere- 
monial used on such occasions. 

It is now stated that the British government refuses to 
concede anything to our administration on the Central 
American Dispute, but agrees to refer th subject to 
an arbitrator, and submits to be bound absolutely by such 
decision, the choice of reference being left to the United 
States. 


France.—An Imperial decree orders a further 
reduction of the army. 
Count Moray goes as Ambassador to Russia to attend the 


| Czar's coronation. 


There are accounts of serious inundations in many parts 
of the country, caused by the late heavy rains. 

By a decree lately passed, iron knees and pieces of bent 
iron, for ship building, were admitted duty free. 

Ata recent sitting of the Corps Legislatif, M. de Monta- 
lembert made a remarkable speech on the freedom of the 


| elective franchise. He denounced the Court of Cassation 
| as an accomplice with the Government to render universal 


suffrage a mockery, and called for an alteration of the law 
on the subject. 

The ratifications of the treaty of peace were exchanged 
at Paris on the 27th ult. 

Great alarm prevails in France lest the return of the al- 
lied armies from the Crimea should import some of the 
Asiatic plagues. The French Government have taken pre- 
cautions to guard against such contingencies by assigning 
camps to the froops in desert localities. Half Paris is lying 
ill of the quinsy. 

By order of the Emperor Napoleon, the Prince Imperial 
has been put on the muster roll of the Ist regiment of the 
Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, as enfant de troupe. 


Ressta.—The Emperor Alexander has written 
a letter to Count Orloff, complimenting him upon the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his mission, and elevating him, 


| in token of his satisfaction, to the Presidency of the Coun- 


cil of the } mpire, as well as to several other high offices. 

The Government has authorized the exportation from 
Russia and Poland of sheep skins, meat, oxen, horses, hogs, 
brandy, spirits, ropes, and hay. The object is to replenish 
the pecuniary resources of which the landed interest has 
been drained by the war. 
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